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ARTICLE I. 


MIRACLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Pror. L. A. Fox, D. D., Roanoke College, Salem, Va, 


“If miracles were, in the estimation of a former age, among 
the chief supports of Christianity, they are at the present among 
the main difficulties and hindrances to its acceptance.” This 
language of Prof. Baden Powel, some years ago, has been very 
often repeated, by some theists as well as others. It implies 
that the controversy so long waged in respect to miracles has 
been settled. Some so regard it, and take a supercilious air at 
the mention of miracles, as if they belonged to the class of 
ghosts and fairies and deserved no more respect than the vaga- 
ries of superstition, or they plainly term them popular fables. 
The silence of friends has been misconstrued into an acknowl- 
edgment of defeat. 

But the controversy is not settled. If less has been written 
in defence during the last decade, it is, partly, because the old 
facts and proofs are as valid as ever, and, partly, because the 
conflict has changed and the immediate point of dispute is not 
the evidences of Christianity but the existence of God. The 
great body of the Church is not represented by men who en- 
dorse the sentiment of Prof. Powel, but it still regards miracles 
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among the chief supports of our religion. Nor do all scientific 
men adopt it. That language was a few days ago repeated in 
the presence of an eminent teacher in one of our colleges, who 
has devoted many years to Natural Science, and drew from him 
this emphatic remark, “That is not true,” and he is one among 
hundreds of very able scientific men who believe in the miracles 
of the Bible as firmly as did any former age. 

While this is true, it must be acknowledged that there are 
some, respectable both in number and character, who admit the 
supernatural in religion but are in doubt as to the miracles. It 
is a significant fact that, though the former edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica has a valuable articles on miracles, the late 
edition has not, while it has a long and able article on Christian- 
ity in which its supernatural character is cordially recognized. 
It represents the thinking of a portion of the educated com- 
munity in religion. 

The extent of skepticism in our age is greatly exaggerated. 
Just as every pain is pronounced the severest, so our age is pro- 
nounced the most skeptical. Infidelity is not so widespread, 
either in England or America, as it was in the beginning of the 
present century. We have only to read a letter like that of Dr. 
S. I. Prime, published a few years ago in the Vew York Observer, 
in which he recorded the observations made in his youth, or re- 
view a few pages of the religious history of that day to be fully 
assured of this fact. The form, however, has changed. Then 
it was Deistic, now it is rather Atheistic. Then it was dogmatic 
in its unbelief, now it is fashionable to doubt or avow agnosti- 
cism, to profess a desire to believe but claim an inability to be 
satisfied. Skepticism may be slightly increasing, especially in 
regard to miracles. 

The doubt, or the positive unbelief, in respect to miracles has 
its proximate cause in the rapid development of the Natural 
Sciences. We have recently traced further back than ever be- 
fore the presence of law. The discoveries of Dalton, Caven- 
dish, Priestly and others gave a great impulse to the study and 
opened up new views of nature. We have become infatuated 
by success and have enthroned a new deity in law. We find 
the presence of law everywhere. We have books on the Reign 
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of Law, Unity of Law, and kindred subjects. We propose to 
explain everything by law, and any fact, no matter how- au- 
thenticated, unless it can be arranged under some natural law is 
denied. The microscope and the retort have so blinded us that 
we have lost the power of appreciating anything that we can- 
not subject to their examination. Soul and God have been 
ruled out of the universe. 

Within the last twenty-five years the hypothesis of evolution 
has found an acceptance that has hitherto been denied it. The 
zeal of its friends under the leadership of Darwin has quickened 
observation in certain fields and brought out some new facts 
and placed some old ones in such a different order that they 
seem new. It has been applied to all departments of science : 
language, history, government, morals, and religion. We are 
overpowered by the confident, dogmatic bearing of the men of 
the new science. We are persuaded not so much by proofs as 
by the authoritative manner. We profess to be converted— 
afraid of their scorn. We are carried into a sweeping induc- 
tion, and from the mysteries supposed to be explained we con- 
fidently expect that very soon the last knot will be loosed and 
that we will be able to exclaim, not like Cousin who could say 
only “almost,” but, Behold! the world is fully known. We for- 
get that dogmatism is not proof, that many of the conclusions 
have already been rejected, that many more are awaiting re-ex- 
amination and that some of those given forth as established 
truth will, very probably, go like some of their predecessors. 
We forget that there are other fields of knowledge just as cer- 
tain as those of Natural Science, and that there are other truths, 
though sometimes modified by scientific discoveries, which have 
the right to modify the conclusions of the scientist. Though we 
do not know what new principles and powers may be developed, 
yet we do know that science will never prove that there is no 
God, that miracles are impossible, and that a dead man, in a 
state of decomposition, raised to life by a word, is not a mira- 
cle. Unlimited progress in one line is impossible, and boundar- 
ies will be reached that cannot be passed. 

Very closely connected with this cause of skepticism is an- 
other, which prepared the way for it and in some degree under- 
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lies it. Our age is very much afraid of authority and has great 
confidence in the self-sufficiency of reason. This is seen in all 
departments of science, in reform movements in educational 
methods and political administrations, and in prominent tenden- 
cies in theology. So manifest is this influence that it has been 
put down as the prime cause of unbelief as to miracles. 

The Reformation emancipated thought from bondage to the 
Roman Church. For many preceding centuries the student 
was forced to govern his investigations by the spirit of the pa- 
pal court. The Pope was sovereign not only in theology but 
also in philosophy and science. Those who dared to think for 
themselves had to pay the penalty, of which fact Roscelinus 
and Galileo are well-known examples. Scholastic philosophy 
was forced to move in a narrow circle, and the rigorous minds 
of the schoolmen for a sufficient field for activity had to divide 
and subdivide until they descended to trivialities. They are of- 
ten censured when they ought rather to be pitied. Luther 
brought liberty. Next after theology, philosophy availed itself 
of the freedom. Descartes became the leader of the new phi- 
losophy, inaugurating the new methods. He rejected all au- 
thority, and took his stand on the intuition of self-existence. 
Philosophy became morbidly afraid of all authority. Reid was 
a Protestant minister and Condillac a Roman Catholic priest, but 
in their philosophic writings there is not the slightest trace of 
their relations to the Church. Reason was regarded as absolute 
sovereign in her sphere and philosophy as absolutely indepen- 
dent. No assistance from the Scriptures was accepted. That 
spirit was transmitted and rules in a very large part of the 
thinking of to-day. It implies that reason is infallible. 

This assumption is so manifestly false that in seems almost 
unnecessary to discuss it. Philosophy following its self-suffi- 
cient guide has fallen into reproach, and it is fashionable to 
speak derisively of metaphysics. Kant, we know, prepared the 
way for Hegel, and now we hear dissatisfaction confessed in the 
cry, “Back to Kant;” but Kant’s Antinomies of reason are fa- 
mous, and he frankly acknowledged the unreliability of Specu- 
lative Reason without telling us how we may save the Practical 
Reason. Hamilton professed nescience. It has been said that 
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no idea is so absurd that some philosopher has not avowed it. 
Reason has somewhere sadly erred. Science too has its slips 
to acknowledge. Practical men have pushed experiment to 
success in the face of demonstrations of the impossibility of 
succeeding. Despite Lardner’s clear proof that steamships 
could never cross the Atlantic, they have; and against scientific 
conclusions the Atlantic cable was laid. Old theories, accepted 
as positively established, have been forced to yield to new ones. 
Reason even in those sciences boasting the name of exact, has 
not always been right. What guarantee have we that in the 
last year or two it has leaped up to infallibility ? 

Reason in its primary intuitions is infallible, but no primary 
intuition can be brought against miracles. In the process of 
reasoning, in our generalizations and in our analytic deductions, 
we often make mistakes. Our observations are often imperfect. 
We are often influenced by prejudices and passions. Any logi- 
cian will tell us of the material and formal fallacies into which 
we are often betrayed. 

We cannot rise above authority. We must rely on authority 
for the facts upon which a large majority of our premises are 
based. We do not hesitate to believe many things upon testi- 
mony. Absolute independence is impossible, and an effort to 
attain it is suicidal. With all the boasted independence of rea- 
son the great majority of those who doubt miracles do so upon 
authority. They can not admit authority in religion, but they 
can against it. Sincere convictions, even in doubt, are to be 
respected ; and so also is consistency. Reason is asked to ex- 
amine the evidence of miracles, to apply rigidly the laws ad- 
mitted as sound in other cases, and to accept only when it 
would on any similar subject. 

Whatever many may think, miracles are not rejected because 
of the want of evidence. It is not reason that rules. This has 
been frankly confessed by Lecky. “Belief in miracles has not 
deen reasoned down, but simply faded away.”’ He illustrates it 

«by the opinion in regard to fairy tales. “The question of the 
credibility of fairy tales has not been resolved by an examination 
of evidence, but by an observation of the laws of historic de- 
velopment. Wherever we find an ignorant and rustic population, 
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the belief in fairies is found to exist, and circumstantial accounts 
of the apparitions are circulated. But invariably with increased 
education this belief passes away. It is not that the fairy tales 
are refuted, or explained away, or even narrowly scrutinized. 
It is that they cease to appear.” (History of European Morals, 
p. 370). So men disbelieve against any amount of evidence 
whatever because by some process they cannot explain, they 
pronounce miracles no better than fairies. Reason overreaches 
itself and becomes unreason. 

If Mr. Lecky is right, the prime cause is not intellectual but 
moral. Not every skeptic is a morally bad man. Often how- 
ever the real reason is the same as in the case of Peter who, 
when he felt that he was in the presence of God because in the 
presence of a great miracle, cried out, “Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord.” Paul thought that the carnal mind 
is at enmity with God, and was therefore unwilling to receive 
the things of God. This moral cause is at least sufficiently 
common to put us on our guard in case of our own doubts, and 
to be remembered in dealing with the doubts of others. We 
may deceive ourselves in the belief that we are jealous for the 
truth when really we are governed by some other influences. 
We may sigh for a revelation from God and then reject it when 
it comes. Honest inquirers will seek carefully to know them- 
selves. 

If there is not much that is new to be said on the subject of 
miracles, still it will be profitable to go over the old truths in the 
light of the present. 


THE NATURE OF MIRACLES. 


_. Some of the objections to miracles are valid only against the 
misconceptions of them, and it.is of great importance, there- 
fore, that we understand their true nature. 

The New Testament, with which we are more particularly 
concerned in this article, does not give us anything approximat- 
ing a formal definition. The apostolic doctrine must be gathered 
from the terms employed to express miracles and certain state- 
ments made in the accounts of them. They were called won- 
ders (répas, Gavuacios.) Matt. 24: 24, Mark 13 : 22, Acts 2: 
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22, Rom. 15 : 19, etc. These terms express only the extraor- 
dinary. They record only the impression made upon the. wit- 
nesses, the emotions awakened. From the words we could not 
tell whether they were to be ascribed to natural or supernatural 
agents, created or divine powers. Nature sometimes produces 
tepata. Sodomenand demons. Miracles were also called 
powers (Suvauzs) Mark 9 : 39, Acts 8: 13, Gal. 3: 5, Heb. 2: 
4, etc. This word points to the source of the wonder in some 
extraordinary power; but it may be natural or supernatural 
power. They were also called signs (@nuerov) Matt. 24 : 24, 
John 2: 11, 3: 2,6: 26, Acts 4: 16, Rev. 16: 14, 19: 20, etc. 
The purpose of miracles, as here indicated, was to be a sign of 
superior authority, the mark of a peculiar function. But this 
term, like that of wonders, is applied to false Christs (Matt. 22 : 
24), to demons (Rev. 16 : 14), and to false prophets (Rev. 19: 
20). There are passages in which these were qualified and as- 
cribed to God. “Approved of God among you by powers and 
wonders and signs” (dvvawers, repaor, Onuerors), Acts 2: 22. 
“God wrought special miracles by the hand of Paul” (dvvayers 
ov tas tuyovgas) Acts 19:11. They are made synonymous 
with gifts of the Holy Ghost, Heb. 2: 4. Christ calls his own 
miracles the works of God. Miracles, then, in the general New 
Testament sense are wonders, performed by extraordinary power, 
as signs of some special gift or mission. But there is a broad 
distinction drawn between the miracles of Christ and the apos- 
tles, and those of devils and false prophets. There is no ex- 
planation of the latter, while the former are explicitly ascribed 
to God. There is manifest ground in that distinction for the 
opinion of Hollaz: Facit ea miracula Deus solus, yet in the use 
of the terms there is ground also for the opinion of Gerhard, 
who says that the Scriptures attribute real miracles to Satan and 
that the lying wonders are not such as to their form but their 
end. Perhaps a majority of theologians of the present day 
agree with Hollaz, but there are very able men who believe 
with Gerhard. 

The doctrine of the New Testament in regard to Christian 
miracles is that they were wonderful works, largely in nature, 
performed by the power of God as signs of a divine commission. 
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Whether they were against law or above it, whether by law or 
immediate power, the Scriptures leave unsettled. The more 
hidden nature of miracles must be learned from the facts re- 
corded. 

Theologians have given formal definitions. These definitions 
may be divided into two classes according to the conception of 
the relation of miracle to law. That of certain philosophers 
may be regarded as constituting a third class. 

Some theologians define miracles as violations of the laws of 
nature. So Quenstedt: Miracula vera et propria dicta sunt, 
quae contra vim rebus naturalibus a Deo inditam, cursumque 
naturalem, sive per extraordinariam Dei potentiam efficiuntur. 
(Quoted by Dr. Woods in Knapp). Buddaeus says, Per mirac- 
ula ordo naturae tollitur, (Dogmaticae, L. s.c.p.§28). In another 
section he controverts the principle of Spinoza: Nihil contra na- 
turam contigere, qualifying it by adding, sine volunte creatoris. 
Leges enim naturae, a Deo semel constitutae, tamdiu firmiter 
persistunt, quamdiu ipse Deus, ceu naturae auctor, ipsas non 
tollit, aut suspendit ($30). Martensen among the more recent 
theological writers says, “A miracle, properly speaking, is a vio- 
lation of the laws of nature.” (Dogmatics, p. 221). Dr. Hodge 
uses the words “suspension or violation of the laws of nature,” 
but explains them by the fact that one law may suspend or vio- 
late another. 

These definitions contain the idea of the immediate agency 
of God, but are regarded as unfortunate in attempting too much. 
The recorded facts do not warrant us in saying that they are vi- 
olation of law. One of the serious difficulties in the mind of a 
scientific man in accepting miracles is thisidea. He may object 
to a violation of laws which he observes as perfectly uniform, 
but his science does not authorize him to say that it is either 
impossible or improbable that an event may be produced in na- 
ture above its laws. Dr. Haven observes that the whole force 
of the argument of Spinoza is against the idea of a violation of 
natural law. That this is not an essential part of the concep- 
tion of miracles is seen in the second class of definitions. The 
words of Augustine have been often quoted, “A portent hap- 
pens not contrary to nature but contrary to what we know as 
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nature. For how is that contrary to nature which happens by 
the will of God, since the will of God, so mighty a Creator, is 
certainly the nature of each created thing.’’ (City of God, Vol. 
2, p. 409. Clark's edition). Hollaz says, Miracula sunt effectus 
infinitae potentiae divinae, rari et insoliti, swfra ordinem totius 
creatae producti. (Prol. iii, Quest 29). Knapp says, “God 
does not alter or disturb the course of things which he himself 
directs or counteract the laws which he himself established, but 
he accomplishes by means of nature, which he has thus consti- 
tuted and which he governs, something more than is common 
and in connexion with unusual circumstances.” (Theology, p. 
59). Dr. Wood in connection with the opinion of Knapp gives 
us that of Teiftrunk: “The efficient supersensible Being may 
not suspend the laws or disarrange the course of nature but 
must employ nature as the means of producing the results. 
What is miraculous is not therefore con/rary to nature but ex- 
traordinary, preternatural. The wonder-working being produces 
in the sphere of sense, and by the laws which govern this sphere, 
such an effect as does not occur in the ordinary course of things 
and could not be produced by the mere powers of nature. A 
miraculous event seems to encroach upon the course of nature 
without disturbing or displacing it.” Nitsch says, “If a miracle 
were simply an event opposed to natural laws, a something un- 
natural and incomprehensible, and if the human understanding, 
together with entire nature, experienced, through its agency, 
merely a subversive shock, then would the defence of Christian- 
ity, a religion established by means of a grand system of mira- 
cles, have to contend against insurmountable difficulties. But 
the miracles of revelation, with all the objective supernatural- 
ness essentially belonging to them, are in truth somewhat ac- 
cordant with natural laws." (System of Doctrine, p. 83). Dr. 
Dick says, “Some have called a miracle a transgression or vio- 
lation of the law of nature, but I do not think that these terms 
are well chosen.” (Theology, vol. 1, p. 69). Dr. Turnbull says, 
“Miracles, though transcending nature, are not contrary to na- 
ture but are something over and above nature.” “If anything 
is contrary to nature it is sin.” “For the removal of sin, a coun- 
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‘teracting force is needed, a force above nature, yet in accordance 
with nature, a force of renewal and regeneration.” (Christ in 
History, p. 314). Dr. McCosh says, “Miracles are not consid- 
ered against nature, except as one natural agent may be against 
another—as water may counteract fire.” Mr. Mansel says, 
“What is superhuman is miraculous.” (Both quoted by Duke 
of Argyle). 

The influence of the discussion may be seen in definitions 
that do not include the relation to natural law. Dr. Hodge de- 
fines “a miracle to be an event-in the external world, brought 
about by the immediate agency of God.” So also Van Ooster- 
zee: “A miracle is an entirely extraordinary phenomenon in 
the domain of natural or spiritual life, which cannot be explained 
from the course of nature as it is known to us, and must there- 
fore have been brought about by a direct operation of God's al- 
mighty will in order to attain a definite object.” (Dogmatics, 
vol. 1, p. 127). 

These opinions, selected from different periods, countries and 
schools, assure us that we need claim nothing more for miracles 
than that they are wrought in nature by the immediate agency 
of God without violating any of his laws. If we examine the 
miracles we find nothing more than a fact which nature in its 
ordinary operations could not do. We believe that there is no 
power in nature to accomplish them, but if there is, God alone 
knows how to command it, and whenever they exist he is im- 
mediately engaged. The blind received sight by a word or a 
touch. It was something far above nature, but the law was no 
more violated or suspended than if they had been relieved by a 
surgical operation. The blind who were not brought under the 
divine influence of Jesus remained in darkness. There is no 
power in nature to raise the dead, but the law was no more vio- 
lated when Lazarus was raised than when the drowned, breath- 
less and pulseless, is revived. Both alike would remain in the 
same condition but for the new power brought to bear upon 
them, in the one case above nature, in the other from nature. 
When Lazarus walked out of the grave no law was suspended, 
for the neighboring graves were wholly undisturbed. No mira- 
cle weakened any law of the world. God did by an immediate 
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effort what the ordinary laws were not intended to do. They 
are perfect for their purpose, and miracles were not intended to 
patch up the imperfection of the original creation. The mater: 
ial is subservient to the spiritual. When disorder is produced 
in the spiritual by the abuse of the power of self-determination, 
God avails himself of a receptivity in nature, implanted in the 
beginning, as a means of correcting the evil. That a miracle 
implies imperfection in the natural order is manifest sophistry. 

The manner also in which God works miracles has been dis- 
cussed. They have been ascribed to higher laws by two theor- 
ies. One is that God provided for miracles in the establishment 
of nature, and now, while he leaves nature to its own laws, mir- 
acles appear at the appointed times. The other emphasizes the 
fact that God works through means, and claims that his means 
in miracles are the natural laws. The Duke of Argyle, the great 
advocate of the last, thus expresses it: “There is nothing in- 
compatible with the belief that all exercises of God's power, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary, are effected through the in- 
strumentality of means—that is to say, through the instrumen- 
tality of natural laws, brought out and used for a divine pur- 
pose.” (Reign of Law, ch. 1). These theories are designed 
chiefly to get rid of the idea of interference with natural law. 
The first reminds us of Leibnitz’s doctrine of Pre-established 
Harmony, originated to overcome a difficulty existing only in 
the minds of philosophers, the creation of their own specula- 
tion. Both theories imply a subordination of God to the laws 
of nature—a subordination for which no good reason can be as- 
signed. Both are pure hypotheses, which fail to meet the con- 
ditions of a hypothesis: necessary, and explaining all the facts. 
Both of them overlook the fact that a miracle is not merely a 
physical effect but an effect in connection with a command. 
Both of them admit the assumption of the opposers of miracles 
that physical effects must have a physical cause—an assumption 
contradicted by common facts. A blush, a quickened pulse, 
trembling, are physical effects produced by thoughts. If either 
of the two hypotheses be true there is no evidence of its truth. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF MIRACLES. 


That men in all ages and countries and in all stages of culture 
have believed in miracles is evidence that there is no proof 
against their possibility to be drawn from the nature of the mind. 
The direct proof rests upon the fact of the existence of a per- 
sonal God. Atheists and Pantheists, whether materialistic or 
idealistic, must of necessity deny the possibility of any power 
above nature. A deity identified with the world can have no 
power above nature. . On this ground Hegelians in Europe and 
America deny miracles. While Hegel, despite his philosophy, 
is said by Canon Farrar to have been, like Kant and Schelling, 
practically a devout Christian, Emerson and his school hold 
Christ to have been a divine man but only as Mr. Emerson and 
all other good men are. The Agnostic can neither affirm nor 
deny anything in regard to miracles. He does not know whether 
there is a God, nor if there is whether he is a theistic or panthe- 
tic deity. He pronounces all such questions unscientific. In 
this way Prof. Huxley must be understood. “The denying the 
possibility of miracles seems to me quite as unjustifiable as spec- 
ulative Atheism.” “It has always been a favorite tenet of mine 
that atheism is as absurd, logically speaking, as polytheism.” 
The discussion of the theistic question cannot enter into this 
article. Among the excellent recent works on this subject may 
be mentioned Diman’s Theistic Argument and Valentine's Nat- 
ural Theology. 

The existence of a personal God admitted, there is no longer 
a question as to the possibility of miracles. This is very gen- 
erally recognized. John Stuart Mill concedes this. “A miracle 
is no contradiction to the law of cause and effect; it is a new 
effect, supposed to be produced by the introduction of a new 
cause. Of the adequacy of that cause, if it exists, there can be 
no doubt, and the only antecedent improbability, which can be 
ascribed to the miracle, is the improbability that any such cause 
had existence in the case. All that Hume has made out, and 
this he must be confessed to have made out, is that no evidence 
can prove a miracle to any one who did not previously believe 
in the existence of a being or beings with supernatural powers.” 
(Logic, p. 267). The two questions are: Is there a personal 
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God? What is the evidence of the miracle? With these con- 
cessions from so eminent an unbeliever as Mr. Mill it seems, as 
Rev. C. A. Row remarks in one of his books, a useless waste of 
time to discuss the possibility. An omnipotent God, who is a 
free sovereign in his kingdom, is a sufficient cause for any mir- 
acle which his goodness and wisdom may direct, and the only 
thing left for us to ask is, has he performed it ? 

In this connection we may look at the probability of miracles 
as seen from science. If science can show that God has repeat- 
edly given existence to new species of beings on down through 
the geologic ages by immediate intervention, the great objec- 
tions to miracles are removed. Many eminent men still believe 
in successive creations. Dana, who has no equal as a geologist 
in America, gives the weight of his great authority to this doc- 
trine. Agassiz died in this faith. Buckland, Murchison, Man- 
tel, Miller, Hitchcock taught it. Dr. Turnbull thought thirty 
years ago that “Geology has forever put the matter to rest.” 
But evolution teaches a different opinion. A great many think 
that the evolution hypothesis is an established theory. Some 
naturalists, as Prof. Asa Gray, adopt it as only a good working 
hypothesis. Darwin tried to account for evolution by the law 
of Natural Selection and finding that insufficient added the sup- 
plementary law of Sexual Selection. Mr. Mivart and Mr. Nich- 
olson have brought insuperable objection against Darwin's law, 
and Dr. Rudolph Schmid in his work on Darwinian Theories 
speaks of the Darwinian law as practically abandoned by all the 
great scientists. We are left with the hypothesis of evolution 
without a sufficient law. So far as evolution falls under obser- 
vation there is a superintending mind, without which there is 
no advance but the contrary. No doctrine of evolution, so far 
as science has yet shown, can be maintained that does not need 
a constant Providence ; and if God is superintending and direc- 
ing the operations of his laws so as to bring in new orders of 
beings, we have his immediate agency, and what great objection 
to miracles ? 

But evolution is not an established fact. It may be the best 
explanation science can give for the existence of the world, but 
it is not satisfactory. There are many things essential to the 
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theory which are nothing but assumptions. Geologists are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that there are great gaps in the line, but 
they try to account for the missing links by the missing pages 
of the records. The records at many places are complete. The 
Duke of Argyle says, “Sir Robert Murchison has long ago 
proved that there are parts of the records singularly complete, 
and in those pages we have the proofs of creation without any 
indication of development. The Silurian rocks as regards oce- 
anic life are perfect and abundant in the forms they have pre- 
served, yet there are no fish. The Devonian Age followed tran- 
quilly and without a break, and in the Devonian Sea suddenly 
fish appear—appear in shoals and in forms of the highest and 
most perfect type. There is no trace of links or transitional 
forms between the great Mollusca and the great class of fishes. 
There is no reason to suppose that such forms, if they had ex- 
isted, can have been destroyed in deposits which have preserved 
in wonderful perfection the minutest organisms.” (Primeval 
Man, part 2). Mr. Nicholson, the greatest scientist in Canada, 
has said in a book quite recently republished, “We have the 
clear right to expect that Palzontology should reveal to us such 
intermediate forms among the vast fossil remains with which 
we are acquainted. We cannot, however, in any case point’ to 
such forms.” “No case is yet known to us, even taking the 
Tertiary period alone, in which we can point to a graduated 
series of intermediate forms by which one well-marked species 
can be shown to pass into another equally well-marked species.” 
(Study of Biology, p. 141). Quatrefages says, “The impossibil- 
ity of natural forces, when left to themselves, producing series 
of intermediary between two given specific types is one of the 
general facts which we call law.’”” “Now order has existed in 
both kingdoms since the epochs when organic beings first peo- 
pled the solitudes of our globe, and it could only have been es- 
tablished and preserved by virtue of the impossiblity of a fusion 
of species with each other through indifferently and indefinitely 
fertile crossings.” “But what science may affirm is that from 
all appearance such has had as point of departure a single prim- 
itive pair.’" (Human Species, pp. 80, 81, 84). What he says 
of man is equally applicable to all species. “When asked about 
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our origin, in the name of science I answer, I Don’t Know.” 
(Ib., p. 128). Nicholson professes the same scientific ignorance 
in his definition of species. “Species is an assemblage of indi- 
viduals which resemble each other in their essential characters, 
are able, directly or indirectly to produce fertile individuals and 
which do not (as far as human observation goes) give rise to in- 
dividuals which vary from the general type through more than 
certain definite limits.” (Study of Biology, p. 61). Evolution 
assumes that on the missing pages the intermediate species could 
be found. It ignores the absence of them where the record is 
complete. It assumes, against all observation, that species give 
rise to other species. The advocates of the historic miracles 
make no such assumptions as these. 

Science cannot say, therefore, that God did not introduce mi- 
raculously the new species as they appear in the geologic ages. 
Its testimony, so far as it is capable of testifying at all, is to this 
fact. No scientific principle denies us the right to the belief in 
the miraculous as the most probable explanation of scientific 
facts. If God at any previous period, after the original creation, 


exerted his immediate power upon nature, bringing in effects 
above natural law, it is antecedently probable that there were 
miracles at the time of the organization of the Church. This 
much is certain, that science has not shown that they were either 
impossible or improbable. 


THE EVIDENCE OF MIRACLES. 


There are three possible proofs of miracles. First, Permanent 
impressions made upon the natural world. Miracles leaving 
such impressions might have a scientific proof. But they are 
necessarily limited to permanent subjects. The evidence would 
consist in the existence of effects, which were manifestly pro- 
duced by a power beyond any existing in nature. It would be 
a demonstrated proof if it were shown that the power was not 
only not known in nature but could not exist in nature. The 
miracles of the New Testament were not of a nature to admit 
of scientific proof. 

Second, The evidence of the senses. The senses give us ex- 
ternal facts while the other mental faculties give the character of 
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the facts. The senses may give us the fact of a strange animal, 
the reflective faculty gives us its classification. The senses in 
respect to miracles perform the same function as in other phe- 
nomena. No one will claim that they give us the mraculous. 
From the facts which the senses present we infer the character. 
Men of different degrees of culture, observing the same fact, 
may differ widely as to the explanation. Different ages have 
differed widely as to the cause of eclipses. Scientific men have 
differed as to the cause of water rising in a tube—formerly as- 
cribing it to nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum, now to the weight 
of the atmosphere. The explanation of a fact does not change 
the fact itself. The eclipse and the water in the tube presented 
the same phenomena when they were attributed to false causes 
that they do now when their true causes are known. When the 
phenomena are simple the philosopher can see no more than 
the peasant. When a blind man is restored suddenly to sight 
by a simple word learned and unlearned must see the same 
things, and as to the fact itself each would be a competent wit- 
ness. Of this character were the large majority of the miracles 
of Christ. We have often been mistaken as to the explanation 
of facts brought under our senses and probably are mistaken 
still in regard to some, but if we saw a man whom we knew to 
be dead raised to life by a word we would know we witnessed a 
miracle. Our observation and explanation might not convince 
others but it would satisfy us. No speculative difficulty would 
shake our conviction in the least. The explanation of the man- 
ner in which the mind knows an external world does not change 
the fact that there is an objective world, and the speculative dif- 
ficulties of philosophers have never weakened the confidence of 
men in their knowing the fact of its existence. Philosophers 
themselves outside of their study had no more doubt about their 
knowing it than the common people. So philosopher and plain 
man would know certainly that they saw a miracle in a case like 
that of the son of the widow of Nain. Assured that there was 
nothing concealed, no imposition upon the senses, the judgment 
of both upon any fact like those recorded in the New Testament 
would be spontaneous and decided. 

Third, Testimony. Historical miracles such as were per- 
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formed by Christ and the apostles can be known in subsequent 
times only through testimony. Hume's argument was not 
against the possibility of miracles as facts but the possibility of 
proof by human testimony. It has been said that the argument 
has never been successfully refuted. That is not true, but some 
of the answers are better than others. Bablage in his Bridge- 
water Treatise and Dr. Ruffner in his lecture at the University 
of Virginia discussed it from the law of probabilities. Some have 
pronounced our belief in human testimony a primary principle 
and not a fact of experience. Some have tried to show in the 
argument a petitio principii. More labor has been given to the 
refutation than it deserves. Hume himself was not convinced by 
it, for he afterwards said that testimony could not prove a mira- 
cle in support of a new religion because of numerous impostures. 

Hume was a philosophic skeptic and very fond of paradox. 
He placed authority against authority to create doubt, or to 
prove that certainty is impossible. In philosophy he sought a 
contradiction between reason and consciousness as both ultimate 
in authority. Consciousness, he said, affirms an immediate 
knowledge of the external world but reason affirms the impos- 
sibility of any such immediate knowledge. Skepticism is the 
necessary result. His argument against the proof of miracles 
was somewhat analogous. We are taught by experience the 
uniformity of nature. Experience teaches us the worth of hu- 
man testimony. ‘The laws of nature, so far as our experience 
goes, are perfectly uniform, but according to our experience hu- 
man testimony often deceives. There may have been miracles 
in the past, but we cannot have our belief in the perfect uni- 
formity shaken by that which is often untrustworthy. In reply, 
it is enough to say that the belief in the uniformity of nature is 
neither a matter of experience, as Hume said, nor a primary 
intuition, as Dr. Reid and many others have said, but is founded 
upon the primary principle that the same causes will have the 
same effects under the same conditions. It is also a primary 
principle that for every effect there must be a sufficient cause. 
For a miracle there is a sufficient cause in the almighty power 
of God. But for the agreement of a number of witnesses in 
every substantial point, known to have testified without precon- 
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cert, there is no cause except truth. In rejecting all possible 
proof by testimony Hume would leave us an event without any 
cause. 

A more recent objection lies against proof by the testimony 
of a credulous age. As only the man who believes in ghosts 
will see them, or only to the age believing in fairies will they 
manifest themselves, so only in an age believing in miracles have 
they been performed, and no testimony from such ages can pro- 
duce conviction. Lecky says, “It is a fundamental error in most 
writers on miracles that they confine their attention to two 
points—the possibility of the fact and the nature of the evi- 
dence. There is a third element which in these questions is of 
capital importance: the predisposition of men in certain stages 
of society towards the miraculous, which is so strong that mi- 
raculous stories are then invariably circulated and credited, and 
which makes an amount of evidence that would be quite suffi- 
cient to establish a natural fact altogether inadequate to estab- 
lish a supernatural one.” (European Morals, p. 384). “The 
Jews in the eyes of the Pagan had long been proverbial for their 
credulity, and the Christians inherited a double measure of their 
reputation. Nor is it possible to deny that in the matter of the 
miraculous this reputation was deserved."’ (p. 397). Christians 
of the apostolic age believed in miracles, that proves their cred- 
ulity, therefore they are not to be believed! No miracle can 
ever be proved by a man who believes he has seen a miracle, 
and therefore a miracle cannot be proven by testimony at all. 
Is not this the real ground taken ? 

Lecky pays, in his preface, a beautiful tribute to Dean Mil- 
man as a personal friend possessing “an amazing extent and 
variety of knowledge, with a fervent love of the truth, wide tol- 
erance, large, generous and masculine judgment of men and 
things, disdain of noisy triumphs and fleeting popularity of mere 
sectional strife.’” But Dean Milman records as historical facts 
the miracles of Christ, doubtless believed in them, was, there- 
fore, credulous, and would not have been a competent witness if 
he had actually seen a miracle. 

The fact that an age believes in miracles does not of itself 
convict it of credulity. The fact that there were some persons 
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in Rome imposed upon by false miracles does not prove that 
the apostles were. 

If the Jews were credulus their credulity did not create mira- 
cles in the age preceding that of Christ, nor ascribe any to John 
the Baptist though recognized as a great prophet. If the mira- 
cles of Christ were the creations of credulity their absence in 
connection with John and in the preceding age is a fact to be 
accounted for. 

Credulity finds only such miracles as are expected. Some of 
Christ’s miracles were directly opposed to their preconceptions. 
No one believed in his self-resurrection. 

Credulity does not create miracles that contradict deeply 
rooted prejudices and passionate convictions. The miracles of 
Christ were opposed to the prejudices of the Jews, and when 
they were unable to deny their supernatural character they as- 
cribed them to Beelzebub. He healed on the Sabbath—an act 
which they supposed an exceeding great sin. When they 
charged him with blasphemy he performed miracles to convict 
them of their own guilt. Enemies as well as friends confessed 
that they were miracles. 

Credulity never institutes examinations into the character of 
the facts. This was done by the people as well as by the Phar- 
isees, and the trivial objections raised show that there were no 
grounds for suspecting any fraud. If the Jews were credulous 
in regard to other miracles they were not in regard to those 
of Christ and the apostles. 

If we may not believe a credulous age as to its judgment of 
the facts we may believe it in its statements of them. Credul- 
ity does not necessarily make a people false and lying. A cred- 
ulous man, if honest and truthful, would not solemnly testify 
that he saw a man whom he knew to have been blind many 
years suddenly restored to sight by a simple touch, if he had 
not seen it. A fact so simple, so easily examined, under open 
circumstances must be believed if asserted by a number of in- 
dependent witnesses, even though they may be chargeable with 
credulity in some other respects. There are about forty mira- 
cles distinctly mentioned in the New Testament. The circum- 
stances are fully given in a number of them. There was a pub- 
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licity and variety such as can be found nowhere else. We take 
the facts as recorded and examine them for ourselves. We ex- 
amine the circumstances. We find no opportunity for impos- 
ture. Upon the evidence we pronounce them miracles. Cre- 
dulity in witnesses does permit belief in some reported miracles 
because the circumstances were not open, but it has no bearing 
upon the testimony in regard to Christ's miracles. 

In the objection we have been considering, and in much of 
the reasoning against miracles by others, the difference between 
those of the New Testament and the contemporary ones among 
the Romans is entirely ignored. It is said that no educated 
man believes in the miracles of modern times, nor in those of 
the Middle Ages, nor in those of the Church in the third cen- 
tury. It may be that educated men are mistaken in this whole- 
sale condemnation of the miraculous especially among the ear- 
lier Christians. But granting that they are right in regard to all 
miracles after the apostolic period, we have a right to protest, 
both on the ground of the character of the facts and the evi- 
dence of them, against reasoning from subsequent miracles to 
those of the Scriptures. There is a great difference in their ev- 
idence and that of any reputed cotemporary miracle. True, 
both Suetonius and Tacitus report that Vespasian relieved a crip- 
ple by a miracle. But neither of them were witnesses, and they 
differ materially as to the part relieved, one saying it was a hand 
and the other a leg. Porphyry records the miracles of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, but he writes a hundred years after his hero 
was dead. It is not true that men disbelieve in them against 
evidence but for the want of evidence. They are not reported 
by eye-witnesses. They were not carefully examined. They 
were wanting in important elements necessary to command our 
faith. But a great many disbelieve not from any examination 
but because it is fashionable, and then they rush on to reject 
those of Christ. In their ignorance they group things wholly 
unlike and condemn all together, and then demand our admira- 
tion for their superior minds or claim our sympathy because 
they cannot be satisfied. 

In the evidence for the miracles of the New Testament the 
testimony of Christ is a very important factor. The day has 
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passed when his life and character can be remanded to the re- 
gion of myths. They are now everywhere acknowledged facts. 
No one dares to deny that he was a great and good man. He 
claimed to work miracles. He appeals to them as credentials. 
He referred to them as answer to the question if he was the 
Messiah. He does this repeatedly. Now he either believed 
that he wrought miracles when he did not, and then was not a 
great man, or he appealed to them when he knew he had _ not 
performed them, and then he was not a good man. Shall we 
believe him to be the great and good man he is represented to 
have been even by his enemies, and accept his miracles, or shall 
we reject the miracles and believe him a weak or a bad man? 
If weak, whence that wonderful wisdom? If bad, whence that 
purity ? 

The testimony of Paul is also of great importance. In the 
four epistles acknowledged even by Tubingen to be genuine, he 
not only avows his perfect belief in the miracles of Christ, but 
claims to have performed miracles himself. He speaks of his 
miracles as well known facts. In regard to some of them he 
could not be mistaken. His character is above suspicion. He 
certainly knew whether they were miracles or not, and he was, 
just as certainly, no intentional impostor. 

Paley has given the prominent features in regard to the testi- 
mony of the other apostles and evangelists so clearly and so 
forcibly that they need not be repeated here. 

Laplace’s objection based upon the lapse of time has been 
often shown not to be applicable to the testimony of the writers 
of the New Testament. Time does not affect written records as 
it does tradition. We have the testimony of eye-witnesses as 
immediately and directly as we can have that of an event trans- 
piring now in Europe. The generations through which these 
letters have been transmitted have had little more to do with 
the matter contained than the mail agents who transmit letters 
from friend to friend. We know we have the very substance of 
what was originally penned. 

The question of the relation of the truth to the evidence of 
the miracle has been discussed. John Stuart Mill has given the 
weight of his authority to the opinion that the doctrine con- 
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firms the miracle and not the miracle the doctrine. This is too 
generally accepted as true. We cannot prove the miracle by the 
doctrine, and then prove the doctrine by the miracle. If the 
doctrine is so clear as to commend itself as an immediate reve- 
lation without a miracle no credentials are necessary, and the 
miracle is superfluous. But no doctrine has the self-evidence of 
an immediate revelation from God, unless immediately inspired, 
and either no such immediate revelations can be given, except 
directly to each individual, or they must be confirmed by mira- 
cles. Without miracles no teacher can have an authority above 
that of reason. We could never without them make doctrines 
above reason a matter of faith. 

But is there no truth in the opinion that doctrines confirm 
miracles? It is the antecedent certainty that God will perform 
no miracle unworthy of himself. A God of truth will not en- 
dorse a falsehood ; and if a thing known to be false appears to 
be confirmed by a miracle, we know prior to examination that 
the miracle will not stand the test. God is wise; and if a mir- 
acle is in itself trivial, or accompanies a trivial matter, we know 
that upon a careful examination it will prove false. It is not 
that the doctrine confirms the miracle, but when the character 
of the doctrine or of the miracle is unworthy of God it is un- 
necessary to consider the evidence. If a doctrine that seemed 
to be false was confirmed by a miracle that sustained all the 
tests, we would believe the doctrine and wait for explanation. 
No miracles unworthy of God are found in the New Testament. 

Miracles are not the only evidence of our religion. The char- 
acter of the doctrines, the fruits, the conditions and circum- 
stances of its spread, the language and many other facts make 
us certain that it was not given by man, but that holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. But mira- 
cles do form one important element of the evidence. Without 
them but with all the others we would be wanting in the strength 
of certainty we now enjoy. 
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ARTICLE II. 
WHY WE STUDY SKAKESPEARE.* 
By Pror. J. A. Himes, A. M., Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


There are still some good people of high intelligence who 
banish Shakespeare from their libraries and esteem it a wonder 
and almost a crime that a book so full of evil and earthly pas- 
sion should be forced upon the attention of the young in a 
Christian college. They leaf over its pages and find passages 
whose profanity and vulgarity would condemn any other book, 
and they are not disposed to seek for gold among the dirt. 
These scruples are not to be treated lightly ; on the surface, at 
least, they are reasonable; and it is binding upon us to show 
that both culture and Christianity may be promoted by the 
study of this marvellous poet and dramatist. 

Shakespeare has probably had more to do with forming mod- 
ern taste than any other writer; fiction and the drama, both dil- 
igently employed in character-painting, where he excelled, are 
the two popular kinds of literature. His influence is also felt 
in other departments. If the waning fires of our poetry are to 
be re-kindled at some blazing torch as those of the 16th century 
were by the rediscovered splendors of the Greek creative imag- 
ination, it is from present indications more likely to be that of 
Shakespeare than of any one else. We ask not so much what 
in such a case are to be the effects upon literature, but more 
broadly what are the benefits to be derived from a study of 
Shakespeare. As the moral influence is of course uppermost 
in the minds of those who condemn it altogether, we shall turn 
our inquiries chiefly in that direction. 

It must be admitted, in the first place, that we do not go to 
him for sustained poetic beauty or sublimity. While it is not 
to be denied that we find in him some of the finest gems of 
poetry to be discovered anywhere, they are diamonds in the 
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rough, generally met with accidentally, not set in elegant foil to 
add to their beauty, but so surrounded that we must remove 
them from their associations before we can really enjoy them. 
King and clown, philosopher and jester, lover and mischievous 
fairy, pure fancy and gross matter-of-fact, lofty reflection and 
vulgar necessity, so intermingle and jostle each other that we 
are annoyed, not to say shocked, at the sudden transitions from 
one to the other. So closely does jest follow sublimity that we 
are momentarily tempted to suspect the poet of trifling with his 
readers and their sensibilities. 

Many illustrations of this will readily occur to you. Very 
often the sublimity of the situation contrasts strangely with the 
imbecility of the actors and their dialogue. What a grand fig- 
ure is the aged Lear exposed to the fury of the storm, but what 
a sense of the grotesque comes over us as he utters the words, 
“Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks!” Portia hardly gets 
through the admirable part she plays in the trial of Shylock, 
before she devises a discreditable and wholly unnecessary trick 
upon her magnanimous husband. Hamlet in the very presence 
of his father’s unquiet ghost and with its horrible tale of human 
guilt and purgatorial fires still ringing in his ears, is found jest- 
ing with his companions. He can soar into reflection, “What 
a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving how express and admirable! in 
action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals!’’ and then he can 
fall into a cynicism that shocks us by its suddenness and unex- 
pectedness and leaves a most painful impression of insincerity. 
“And yet to me what is this quintessence of dust ? man delights 
not me; no, nor woman neither, though by your smiling you 
seem to say so.”” What a descent from high speculation! All 
will remember the loftly images in Prospero’s celebrated speech, 

“And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-clapped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
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As dreams are made on; and our little life 

Is rounded with sleep.” 
A few words of transition hurry us from such sentiments into 
an account, that cannot be quoted here, of tricks played by 
Ariel upon a couple of besotted drunkards. Perdita may talk 
to Florizel about the “daffodils” 

“That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength.” 
But the pretty strain is soon interrupted by the chatter of clown- 
ish shepherds, who furnish a contrast to the flower talk of the 
lovers by a suggestion of “garlic to mend kissing with.” 

No matter what explanations and excuses are offered for such 
association of incongruities, the effect is never elevating. We 
demand of the dullest wit some sense of the situation, so that 
if he cannot rise to it, he may at least have the grace to be si- 
lent. If his babblings break the spell of higher thoughts, we 
may be amused, if we are used to it; but we are more likely to 
be offended, if our intercourse has been marked with refinement 
and we are not in a particularly amiable mood. It is not sur- 
prising that many refined people have on this account con- 
demned the dramatist to exclusion from their book-shelves. 

It would, perhaps, follow from what has been said that we are 
not to look to Shakespeare for lofty ideals in morals. It is, in- 
deed, possible that the poet might introduce into his plays the 
greatest variety of characters and yet keep his best men and 
women consistently dignified and virtuous throughout. To some 
extent he has done this, and yet it would be hard to find one 
ideally perfect character among all that he has given us. Who 
is there among his men that is without serious defects and could 
be taken as a model for imitation? Is it the melancholy Ham- 
let who insults an aged man and is cruel to a delicate woman 
and who destroys the innocent lives of both? Is it Prospero, 
the scholarly Duke, who neglects and forgets the affairs of his 
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dukedom, until bad men hold resistless sway ; and who knows 
no more effective means of punishing a would-be assassin thea 
hard words? Is it the gentlemanly Bassanio who makes it an 
object in his marriage to get means for the payment of debts 
with which his thriftless habits had burdened him? Is it the 
wealthy and generous Antonio, who can descend to abuse a Jew 
after the manner of street loafers? Is it the patriotic Brutus, 
whose philosophy and honors lead him to despise the practical 
wisdom of the less illustrious Cassius? Is it the impetuous 
Kent, who has been commended as the nearest of all to perfect 
goodness ; or the impassive Horatio, each unable by his fidelity 
to prevent the tragedy to which he stood so near? 

Nor among Shakespeare's women, delicately as he has drawn 
female character, is there any whom we can unreservedly com- 
mend. Miranda has no social experience, while Imogen is sur- 
feited with the same. Juliet lacks womanly reserve ; Ophelia, 
a decent self-assertion ; Cordelia, tact; Portia, a proper delicacy ; 
Desdemona, that feminine insight which appreciates difficult sit- 
uations and can adapt its possessor to them. We do not, there- 
fore, find in Shakespeare that power to exalt our thoughts, 
quicken our aspirations, think better of our capabilities, or move 
our wills to nobler action. Many writers far inferior to him are 
mach more efficient in attuning the soul to divine harmony, or 
in awaking it to moral life and aiding its progress upward. 
Shakespeare may have been prevented both by his own limita- 
tions and by those of his art from presenting the highest type 
of man. The special#motives introduced into human life by 
Christianity are conspicuous by their absence from his pages; 
partly, no doubt, because they were strange to the experience 
of the dramatist himself, and partly because they would have 
seemed out of place on a stage to which they were hostile. But 
it looks as though this were the result of intention fully as much 
as of impotence. When we take a wider view, it is evident that 
not only the principles of Christianity but the conventional rules 
of society are strangely wanting—all outside pressure upon the 
passions and motives of our being is removed. Here we find 
human nature not reduced to order and harmony by culture and 
self-discipline, but exultant and free “as in her prime.” The 
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checks upon passion, if it would run riot, come from within,— 
from the powers and susceptibilities of humanity itself; pity 
draws the rein upon cruelty and avarice, fear upon ambition, 
love upon pride, natural affection upon the sense of wrong, rev- 
erence for an unseen Power upon falsehood. These restraints 
are often insufficient, our sense of fitness is shocked, our sense 
of order and progress is left unsatisfied, but there is a charm of 
their own about these “native wood-notes wild” to which few 
are insensible. 

What, then, is the advantage of Shakespeare to us? It con- 
sists very largely in the fact that he has given us not an ideal- 
ized but a real view of human life. The absence of moral pur- 
pose in his work enables him to be just and accurate in his 
portraiture. If he does not give us any example of man at his 
best, he does bring before us beings of widely different tempera- 
ments, different grades of intelligence, different stages of refine- 
ment and brutality, so that without leaving our sheltered homes 
we may have almost the whole world to move and feel and act 
before us. We may smile at the foibles and inexperience of 
youth, criticise the vanities and mistakes of maturer years, and 
pity the eccentricities of age, as we pass the actors in review. 
We behold social life in all its phases—humanity clothed in pur- 
ple, or cowering in rags—while we are sitting at our own fire- 
side. The pictures are true to life and do not mislead us; the 
atmosphere is clear and healthful, and if it is not invigorating 
or stimulating, neither is it foul with skepticism and misan- 
thropy. All truth is precious and by no means least that which 
sheds light upon man in his social relations. 

To Shakespeare we come as to a mirror, and find our own 
defects set forth and criticised and treated, sometimes with gen- 
tleness and sometimes with severity; sometimes so lovingly 
that we would hardly wish to part with them, and again so 
sternly that they seem little less offensive than downright crimes. 
The Merchant of Venice is particularly full in its delineations 
of the surface-features of character. There is an estimate of 
those that “evermore peep through their eyes’ in laughter, as 
contrasted with those of such vinegar aspect that “they'll not 
show their teeth in way of smile.” There is also a contrast be- 
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tween the garrulous fellow and the equally shallow grave and 
silent person. The characteristics of different nationalities are 
portrayed with much humor. Nothing is too small for notice, 
provided it is a true index of something really human. Some 
of our modern novelists have rivalled even Shakespeare in the 
careful patience with which they have described the most trifling 
acts. One of them takes up about four columns of a magazine 
with the fate of a shaving which a young woman is poking with 
her parasol, and which with the help of a young man she finally 
succeeds in putting a hole through! One of the chief advan- 
tages from this painful prolixity is doubtless to give us exper- 
ience of the slowness of time, which we in this fast age are in 
some danger of forgetting. It takes us back to the days of 
childhood and to the solemn parlor where we were obliged to 
sit still for an hour and listen to melancholy talk, while grand- 
father’s clock was ticking its deliberatest. We should make but 
slow progress in our study of human nature, if we were con- 
fined to the pages of Howells or James. What profound thing 
in character does poking a hole through a shaving suggest ? 
Almost any nervous young woman in the presence of a young 
man to whom she is partial might do the same under similar 
circumstance, and like serious results might even follow if the 
other sex carried parasols. When Shakespeare deals with tri- 
fles he treats them as trifles, and does not allow them to get in 
the way of the great passions and motive powers of life. 

But what is the advantage of having men’s foibles and eccen- 
tricities set down in books? Couldn't we go directly to life and 
get our knowledge of human nature at first hand? Possibly, if 
we were all observers as shrewd as Shakespeare and all had the 
breadth of his experience with men, we might. But it will be 
acknowledged that he was an exceptional observer and had un- 
usual opportunities for intercourse with men. Then as we take 
the testimony of an expert instead of entering into a long and 
tedious examination for ourselves in other branches of knowl- 
edge, so we take Shakespeare as an expert in the science of hu- 
manity. Though he does not himself apply his discoveries 
directly to the improvement of our social life, he makes it easy 
to do this for ourselves, to avoid the peculiarities and eccentric- 
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ities which produce friction in our social maciinery and to at- 
tain the cosmopolitism which adapts itself easily to all situations. 

It is not, however, chiefly as a social being that Shakespeare 
treats man. His plots usually turn upon something far more 
important; they go deep into the moral nature. Ambition, 
avarice, jealously, filial ingratitude, falsehood and revenge on 
the one hand, and love, generosity, patriotism, fidelity and piety 
on the other, are recognized as the essential marks of character. 
Here the dramatist divides his men and women into two classes 
by a broad line of demarcation running as deep as life. Even 
clowns and fools are glorified by being associated with the cause 
of kindliness and justice. But though the good and the bad 
become distinct enough before they disappear from the scene, 
yet the transition from innocence to guilt is gradual and by al- 
most insensible steps. We can see that in many, perhaps the 
majority of cases a man’s circumstances or his supposed inter- 
ests determine whether he will ally himself with the cause of 
justice and humanity or that of crime and cruelty. The en- 
trance into a life of wrong-doing is often so slightly divergent 
from the path of right that the moral nature is not aroused un- 
til some distance has been gone over. It is so with Bunyan's 
Pilgrim when he wanders into by-paths that seem to have the 
same direction as the main road and does not perceive his error 
until the thunders and the floods begin to threaten him. In 
Shakespeare, sometimes a chance friendship with him who rep- 
resents the right makes it easy and natural to follow the path of 
duty, sometimes an innocent, if not commendable feeling, such 
as reverence for royalty, will lead a man into perplexities extri- 
cation from which seems almost impossible. Thus the influence 
of environment is fully recognized. But there are exceptions 
enough to this rule to prove the reality of virtue: there are men 
and women who, like Kent in the play of King Lear, pursue 
undeviatingly the course of right against the leadings of self- 
interest and safety. There are those also who, having been be- 
trayed into a course of wrong-doing, take alarm when they see 
impending judgment, repent and with apparent sincerity seek 
for pardon. 

It might be an interesting question whether Shakespeare was 
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of those who follow art for its own sake, or of those who use it 
for some higher end of moral instruction. That he was not 
much in love with his art appears both from internal evidence 
furnished by his works and from the fact of his early retirement 
from a successful career. On the other hand, he did not assume 
the role of the preacher, the business of the play-wright being, 
as he himself tells us, “to show virtue her own features, scorn 
her own image, and the very age and body of the time his form 
and pressure.’ Shakespeare did not count himself among those 
poets “whose eyes in a fine frenzy rolling do glance from heaven 
to earth, from earth to heaven.’ His eyes were as steady, his 
brain as cool, and his touch as accurate as those of any scien- 
tific observer. The passage is by no means to be taken as Shake- 
speare’s estimate of a true poet; it is the estimate formed by a 
cold, matter-of-fact, materialized nature incapable of regarding 
poetry except with a mild contempt. We conclude, therefore, 
that he was led to the study of human nature by the intrinsic 
interest of the problem, so far as higher motives and not mere 
financial stress were influential. Men of science commonly pro- 
fess to study material nature in this way, satisfied, they say, if 
they can find its immediate laws and forces. It is often difficult 
to rest here, when their investigations lure them powerfully on 
to those profounder questions that involve all existence; it is 
doubly difficult for the student of human nature. 

But we will suppose that Shakespeare was content to stop 
with what he saw in humanity without theorizing, or moralizing, 
or showing sympathy with one type of man rather than another. 
What more conspicuous fact could he find than the distinction 
which all men make between right and wrong? If the poet is 
indifferent in his treatment of good and evil, his characters are 
not, and his hearers or readers are not. What is more pro- 
foundly interesting and certain of enlisting the sympathies than 
a contest between selfishness and generosity, treason and loy- 
alty, or truth and falsehood? These are unquestionably the 
subjects upon which many of the plays are based. The Satanic 
nature of ambition could not be more powerfully portrayed by 
the preacher than it is by the dramatist in the story of Macbeth. 
Suggested and stimulated by the infernal forces of witchcraft, 
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ambition brings the soldierly Macbeth into a conflict with his 
better nature, overcomes him, makes him a murderer, hurries 
him into crime after crime until Scotland shudders at his name, 
then when the measure.of his iniquities is full betrays him into 
the hands of the avenger of blood and drives him friendless into 
eternity. The baseness of filial ingratitude and the beauty of 
filial love are displayed in the story of King Lear and his daugh- 
ters. The baleful effects of jealousy are set forth in Othello: 
the dehumanizing influence of avarice is shown in Shylock. 
The demonstration in these cases could not be more complete 
if the poet had announced his theme at the outset and his con- 
clusion at the end. 

But not only is the moral nature of the hearer or reader of 
these plays engaged and instructed by the events and passions 
brought before him; the working of conscience itself in the ac- 
tors is powerfully exhibited. Rarely do we meet with a char- 
acter so hardened as not to show some signs of remorse for his 
wickedness. Iago is the only one that I can recall. He gloats 
even in private over the success of his nefarious plots, and is 
stubbornly silent under taunts and blows, when at last his vil- 
lainy is disclosed and his doom is evident. But he stands 
alone, and it is clear that his class is likewise small among the 
actual criminals of the world. The other villains, like most of 
those who come to the gallows under the law of the land, be- 
come timid and weak in the presence of their fate, whether 
brought before them by a ghostly visitant, by a dream which 
opens to them the world of spirits, or by the presence of death 
ready to drag them before another tribunal than that of man. 

King Claudius, for instance, trembles at every pious sentiment 
that he hears or accidentally utters, and tries to repent of his 
brother’s murder while holding on to the crown which that mur- 
der procured for him. How clearly his conscience proves the 
folly of such an attempt! 


“O what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? Forgive me my foul murther ? 
That cannot be; since I am still possessed 
Of those effects for which I did the murther, 
My crown, my own ambition and my queen. 
May one be pardoned and retain the offence ? 
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In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
And oft 'tis seen the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law; but 'tis not so above: 

There 1s no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature, and we ourselves compelled 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 
To give in evidence.” 

This case is not solitary. The cruel and ambitious Macbeth 
is unnerved by the appearance of Banquo’s ghost, which seems 
a messenger from the spirit world sent to remind him of his 
approaching doom. The Duke of Clarence dreams that he has 
passed “into the kingdom of perpetual night’’ and experienced 
the beginnings of retribution for his many crimes, and he awakes 
trembling at the thought of what his soul would suffer in its 
“immortal nakedness.”’ His brother, King Richard III., who 
sounded all the depths and shoals of wickedness and hypocrisy 
and seemed proof against fear, also has a dream which by its 
effect shows how weak the boldest become in the presence of 
that power which uncovers and punishes guilt. He admits to 
his attendant that 

“Shadows to night 

Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 

Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers 

Armed in proof.” y 
It is easy to believe that Shakespeare had no purpose in all this 
beyond that which he in Hamlet declares to be the true busi- 
ness of the dramatist,—“to hold the mirror up to nature.” He 
shows us the human heart as it appears to a man of the world 
without any theological system to uphold. He depicts the act- 
ings of conscience, because he finds conscience as one of the 
components of humanity and not because he has a distinct pur- 
pose to make men better. That is precisely the chief reason 
why his works are so valuable, because they give a true, clear 
and comprehensive view of human nature without a suspicion 
of theological bias. Shakespeare’s works are the common 
ground on which the skeptic and the Christian teacher may 
meet, and lend themselves easily to the use which St. Paul made 
of the heathen poets in his arguments with the Athenians; only 
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they are immeasurably more valuable for this purpose than all 
the writings of the ancients. 

Shakespeare makes excursions into the religious nature of 
man, but he treats with perfect impartiality paganism, supersti- 
tion and Christianity. Jupiter, or Fate, or God, it matters little 
what the supernal Power may be which is recognized in any 
particular age or nation, reverence for that power and the pur- 
pose to work righteousness seem to answer all the ends of piety 
to the dramatist. If a distinction is made between superstition 
and faith, it is merely such as the natural reason would make in 
comparing each with the wisdom and order of the material 
world. Hypocrisy, on the other hand, is everywhere offensive, 
and when discovered is treated with popular abhorrence. But 
neither abhorrence of hypocrisy nor reverence for piety, nor yet 
toleration for all creeds can be regarded as the feeling of Shake- 
speare, it is that of the humanity which he depicts. 

This has become so generally recognized that in all disputes 
as to whether anything is a feature of humanity, Shakespeare 
is appealed to by both parties as an authority. His plays are 
regarded as an encyclopedia of what observation proves hu- 
manity to be, and to them we refer for illustrations of the prin- 
ciples of mental and moral science and for a confirmation of our 
belief that man is also by nature a religious being. Here cer- 
tainly is reason enough why a scholar should not only have read 
Shakespeare, but also should cultivate a familiar acquaintance 
with at least his principal plays. Consequently many of our 
colleges find it profitable to give some time to the reading and 
interpretation of Shakespeare, as tending to promote both self- 
knowledge and the knowledge of human nature. While there 
are many minor advantages to be obtained—some knowledge 
of history, an acquaintance with our language at its best period, 
rhetorical skill in the analysis of figures and forms of expres- 
sion—yet these should be kept distinctly subordinate to the 
main purpose. Thus in reading the comedies the young may 
be brought to look upon what is regarded as the vulgar and for- 
bidden side of life in such a way as, when there is occasion, to 
transform snickering boys into self-respecting men; in reading 
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the tragedies they may see how virtue and vice often fail of their 
due rewards in this life and be led to believe as a matter of 
course in a future state of retribution, of which we have frequent 
glimpses. 

Those acquainted with what is often claimed for Shakespeare 
will regard this as an exceedingly moderate statement of our 
case. It may be criticised, perhaps, as lacking enthusiasm, fail- 
ing in poetic appreciation, and as taking no account of the bril- 
liancy and wit of the dramatist. In reply it would be sufficient 
to say that amusement cannot be reckoned among the ends of 
study and therefore what contributes principally to this is prop- 
erly omitted from present consideration. If I were advising 
the formation of Shakespeare clubs for social purposes, a differ- 
ent method would be suitable. Besides, while fully recognizing 
our debt to the poet and while trying to estimate carefully the 
nature of that debt, it has seemed proper to use some caution 
to avoid the extravagances of Shakespeare-worship. 

I may be pardoned for referring a moment here at the close 
to the view of those who are accustomed to say that if they 
were to be limited for all their future life to two books, they 
would choose the Bible and Shakespeare. Often, indeed, we 
have reason to believe that such an expression is mere cant— 
religious cant and literary cant combined. Men too.often take 
their impression of both books at second hand, without any 
hearty acquaintance with either. They have heard the expres- 
sion, it sounds fine, and they repeat it as something to do credit 
to their insight and literary judgment. But apart from this, 
and without claiming that Shakespeare’s plays are the highest 
product of human genius, I am disposed to think that the de- 
cision could hardly be found fault with. If the Bible improves 
our acquaintance with the will of God, Shakespeare improves 
our acquaintance with the mind and heart of man; and it would 
seem impossible for our sympathies to become narrow, even 
were we shut up in a cloister, with so large-hearted a compan- 
ion to remind us of human ways and feelings. Perhaps the 
principal objection to the formula would lie in the assumption 
that with the Bible we would eed any other book to keep us in 
sympathy with mankind. Its author has a more intimate knowl- 
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edge of the human heart than even Shakespeare. Besides, it is 
strong where he is weak; showing not only what humanity is 
but also what it should be; presenting not only imperfect men 
but also the perfect Man; not only setting before us an ideal 
of life and character but directing us how to attain it; giving 
us not only suggestions of a future retribution but a positive as- 
surance of it. Still as men are constituted, the entrance into 
the religious life is often easiest through the secular, and the 
confirmation of faith comes more acceptably through flashes of 
our every-day life than through a set treatise of the divine. In 
view, then, of the light shed by Shakespeare’s works upon our 
social, mental, moral and religious nature, and because of the 
additional fact that a certain class of persons would be more 
ashamed to acknowledge ignorance of those works than of the 
Bible itself, it seems to me that they are eminently worthy of 
the attention of the Christian student. 


ARTICLE III. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEA. 
By Pror. S. SPRECHER, D. D., LL. D., Springfield, O. 


The Christian salvation is the possession and enjoyment of 
the good, of the highest good, of the good which man lost in 
the fall, and for which the human heart, even in its spiritual 
alienation from it and in its habitual pursuit of other good, has 
still more or less longing, as is manifest in its dissatisfaction and 
restlessness in all that it pursues and all that it attains. Through 
Christianity the good comes in contact with man in all the liv- 
ing unity of his person, affecting all the phases and processes 
of his life. It touches him at every point, his susceptibility and 
his receptivity, his activity and productivity, his rational and his 
ethical capacity. But we have here to deal with the Christian 
idea only as it relates to the subject in his personal relation to 
God in Christ, in his living relation to the religious conscious- 
ness as it has been affected by the Christian revelation. It is 
the Christian consciousness including more than the common 
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consciousness, more than the mere results of the influence of 
the external world of nature and of the action of the mind upon 
itself, and the inferences which it may draw from these impres- 
sions. It is the Christian idea as it is revealed in the light of 
the divine revelation given in the sacred Scriptures, and realized 
in the ethico-religious process of saving faith. All conceptions 
of God and man, all conclusions drawn from nature alone are 
recognized by the Christian idea in the light of divine revelation 
and apprehended through the religious experience involved in 
saving faith. 

Other knowledge of God and man and nature, however true 
and rational it may be, belongs respectively to speculative phi- 
losophy, to rational psychology and to natural science. It is 
only through the Bible and in this ethico-religious relation, that 
the nature of God and the faculties of man and the laws of na- 
ture become the proper subjects of true Christian thought. It 
is only as they are connected with the divine revelation, with 
communion of God with man, with the communication of His 
saving blessing to human souls, with the establishment, preser- 
vation and triumph of his kingdom, with the manifestation of 
his glory, that these cognitions become elements of the Chris- 
tian idea. And in this way the Christian idea revealed by the 
Scriptures is apprehended in the intuitions inseparable from sav- 
ing faith. “Through faith we understand that worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that the things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” 

Thus many declarations and intimations of the Scriptures 
themselves concerning, for instance, the angelic world become 
‘elements of the Christian idea only in their connection with sav- 
ing faith. From an extended view of Christ and his kingdom 
the Christian idea may indeed be made to include the concep- 
tion that not only his creative but his redemptive work em- 
braces the whole universe of being, of nature as well as of spirit, 
the entire world of angels as well as that of man. The accom- 
plishment of God's final purpose to reveal his glory in the life 
of all rational existences and to communicate his blessedness to 
his universal kingdom of spirits made for communion with him, 
may be extended to “the higher ranks of the angelic world” and 
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regarded as designed to gather “into the unity of a universal 
kingdom all the tribes of holy intelligences.’ It may be said 
that “the Christian Scriptures represent the whole Godhead as 
active and participant in the creative as well as the redemptive 
plan and work ;” that “Christ is not only Head of the church 
but Head of all principality and power, of everything that can 
be named, not only in this but in the world tocome ;” that “the 
goal of the universe is the gathering together in him as the 
Head of all things in heaven and earth; that “the history of 
the world is precisely the history of redemption.” 

All this is very reasonable and very accordant with Scripture. 
But it is not an essential element of the Christian idea. The 
work of redemption certainly has relations to the high and holy 
order of beings in the world of angels. It is true that “Christ 
is its centre and end,” and that “not only are all things in him 
and ‘through him,’ but all things ‘consist in him,’ and that his 
conserving energy supports all things and directs them to their 
destination.” But redemption with those unfallen, holy angels 
is not redemption from sin. Their reconciliation with God does 
not require an atonement for sin and guilt. Of the nature of 
their sense of redemption, of their interest in the work of sal- 
vation, we have no experience. They are reconciled without 
the substitution of the righteousness of another for their justi- 
fication. They are brought to their destination without being 
first released from sin, while we are reconciled by vicarious 
atonement, and saved only by restoration from sin to holiness. 
They enjoy the same good which we possess; but with them it 
was never lost, while with us it is a good lost through sin, and 
restored by redemption. The essential element therefore of the 
Christian idea as revealed in the Scriptures and apprehended in 
the experience of saving faith is the atonement; it is Christ as 
“the lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world,” as 
“the propitiation for sin through faith in his blood.” Of this we 
have the sure declarations of revelation and the clear intuitions 
springing from saving faith. Whatever, therefore, may be the 
connection with us of unfallen moral beings in the one plan and 
work of redemption and in the one great Head of all things, 
and however closely they may be associated with us in the rev- 
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elation, administration and appropriation of the blessings of his 
kingdom, and however important to us may, in many respects, 
be the knowledge of their existence and their association with 
us in the movement and consummation of his kingdom, still the 
Christian idea is specifically that of redemption from sin, of just- 
ification for the guilty, and of their renewal unto holiness and 
life, on the ground of vicarious atonement. The former is, in- 
deed, connected remotely with the plan of salvation; but the 
latter are the immediate subjects of its operation, as it is made 
known from heaven and verified by experience in this fadlen 
world. The centre of the Christian idea is the Gospel as “the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that delieveth,” and 
it is the assurance of salvation through fazth in Christ. 

So it is perfectly consistent with the Christian idea, and with 
the sacred Scriptures to suppose that as Christ is the centre of 
the creative as well as of the redemptive work, the perfecter of 
the universe as well as the Saviour of the sinner, he would for 
the completion of the created world, have become incarnate 
even if sin had not entered it. From numerous hints of the 
Scriptures and from the manifest truth that the perfecting of 
creation, the consummation of all things will be inseparable 
from the incarnation of the Son of God which has actually ta- 
ken place; it may, as a probable truth, be inferred that it would 
have been necessary to the accomplishment of this end, even if 
sin had not entered the world; that the perfect revelation of 
God to the creature, the full manifestation of his excellent glory 
in the works of his hand, and the free communication of his 
holy love to his personal creatures, and his actual communion 
with intelligent but finite beings could only be made through 
this means. Still this is only a probable inference; it is not 
a necessary conclusion either from rational considerations or 
scriptural declarations. Whether the absolutely perfect revela- 
tion of himself to the creature could not have been made, and 
the end of its being attained without the incarnation of the Lo- 
gos in a continuous innocent and unfallen state of the world, we 
cannot certainly say. ‘There are strong reasons for it, and it is 
of great apologetic value as the proof of it would make the in- 
carnation as certain as the existence of the Creator and the crea- 
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ture. That it would have been necessary to the complete man- 
ifestation of the glorious attributes of God, to the highest per- 
fection of his creatures, and to the final consummation of his 
kingdom is a well-grounded speculation in a rational theology. 
But that an incarnation would thus have been xecessary to the 
absolutely perfect divine revelation and to the completed exist- 
ence of the creature does not follow from the fact that these 
ends are xow accomplished through the actual incarnation re- 
vealed in the sacred Scriptures and cognized as necessary to our 
salvation in the intuitions of faith. 

We know from Scripture and from experience that there has 
been an atonement made for sinful men and that to such an 
atonement the incarnation was necessary because in the person 
of the Atoner there would have to be a personal union of di- 
vinity and humanity, of God and man. But as sin was not a 
necessary result of creation, we cannot say that a divine incar- 
nation would have been aecessary to the completion of the crea- 
tive work of God. We can only say that if he would save sin- 
ful men, if he would éring fallen creatures to the end for which 
he had made them, if he would make atonement for their sins, 
the divine incarnation which actually occurred was a necessity. 
It would be a necessary element in the plan of salvation for a 
Jallen world. Probable and Scriptural as the conception of a 
divine incarnation even in that continuance of the unfallen state 
which was possible, in that innocent condition of created beings 
which might have been perpetual ; yet it is not a mecessary in- 
ference of reason nor a clear declaration of Scripture. It does 
not enter into the experience of the believer, and as the Gospel 
speaks only of the incarnation in view of the necessity of the 
atonement, of the propitiatory sacrifice necessary to be made 
for sin, and as it declares that the specific object of Christ's ad- 
vent was to save sinners, it is essential to the Christian idea that 
we fix our minds especially upon the atonement as the great 
reason for, and the direct object of, the incarnation. The fact 
that the perfecting of the created universe is now accomplished 
through the same agency which has redeemed it from sin, that 
the completion as well as the restoration of the universe of being 
is through Christ, and is accomplished in connection with the 
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process of salvation from sin, does indeed magnify the scheme 
of redemption and add glory to the person and work of the in- 
carnate Son of God. But it does not prove that his incarnation 
would have been a xecessity involved in the very creation itself, 
in the actual perfecting of even an unfallen world; for as there 
was no necessity that there should be sin, we cannot say that 
the incarnation is involved in the very existence and govern- 
ment of the world. The necessity of atonement for sin, and 
consequently of the incarnation to the salvation and perfection 
of sinners is involved in justification by faith in Christ. It is 
the basis of the peace and joy and hope of the believer, and is 
included in the assurance of salvation which the Gospel pro- 
claims and which the Holy Spirit communicates. The recogni- 
tion of the necessity of the atonement as involving the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, and of the fact that this necessity was 
met by our blessed Saviour is the fundamental feature of the 
Christian idea. It may be that the end of the creation of ra- 
tional beings simply as contemplating the union of Creator and 
creature, would, even in a sinless development, have involved 
the incarnation, though not the sufferings of its great Author 
and Head. But we have no experience of the unfallen state of 
man, no personal observation of the sinless life of holy angels, 
and consequently we can have no intuitions of the necessities 
involved in simple created existence itself; or of the extent of 
the divine work necessary for the preservation and progress in 
holiness of rational creatures where sin has not entered ; for the 
perfection of creatures who may have transcended the possibil- 
ity of sin involved in their moral freedom by the actual choice 
of holiness. We cannot infer it as a rational necessity of a di- 
vine incarnation, as involved in the very idea of creation, and 
consequently, for the consummation of even sinless existence 
On the other hand we have experience of the sinful state of 
creatures, and consequently we have an intuition of the necessity 
of the actual incarnation of the Son of God accomplished in the 
person of Fesus Christ for our salvation from sin, because the 
union of the divine and human natures in the person of him 
who could suffer for sin and at the same time “be able to save 
to the uttermost,’ could be secured only by such divine incar- 
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nation. And the prominence and emphasis which the Gospel and 
the believer’s experience give to the atonement require us for 
the foundation of the Christian idea to fix our view specifically 
upon the incarnation of the Son of God as necessary for the 
purpose of the atonement made for sin, for the reconciliation of 
sinful men to God. 

The perfecting of the human nature is indeed an actual result 
of the incarnation, but this takes place through its restoration 
from sin. The prime conception of the Christian idea is that 
of the salvation assured by the Gospel and experienced by the 
believer ; the blessedness of restoration to holiness, the enjoy- 
ment of the good lost through sin. It is derived saznly from 
those representations of Scripture which relate to the reconcilia- 
tion of the fallen race, and consists of the conceptions thus pro- 
duced in the consciousness of the Church universal in the course 
of the Christian realization of the union of God with us in Christ. 
This is the great subject-matter of the Christian revelation. It 
begins with the good in creation, gives an account of the loss 
of it by the fall of man, describes the method of its restoration 
in the salvation of individual souls and the establishment of the 
kingdom of God in the world. It begins and ends with Para- 
dise. It begins with Eden where God walked and talked with 
man while in the innocent enjoyment of the good, and it closes 
with Paradise restored, with the new Jerusalem where God again 
dwells with men, where they “need not the light of sun or moon, 
but of which the Lord God and the Lamb are the light for ever,” 
where they will have entire exemption from all evil and com- 
plete enjoyment of all good. 

And while this inspired history produces saving faith, it at 
the same time enriches the Christian idea with new conceptions 
of the universe of being—of the nature of God and man. It 
prepares the mind to apprehend the trinity of the divine exist- 
ence, the attributes of the Godhead, and the spiritual capacities 
of man. The nature of sin and redemption revealed in the Gos- 
pel and experienced in saving faith involve, at least, in their eco- 
nomical relations, if not in their metaphysical aspects, the Chris- 
tian conceptions of the divine personality, attributes and trinity. 
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And though not comprehended in their transcendent nature, 
they are, in the fact of justification by faith, clearly apprehended 
as realities in the divine existence; and this not merely as the 
anthropopathical mode of our apprehending God, but as his 
mode of revealing himself. The Christian idea conceives of 
him as being actually in his inherent nature that which he has 
revealed himself to be, to be really that which he appears to be 
in the biblical representations. In their metaphysical aspects 
these truths are neither comprehensible nor demonstrable. But 
the Christian idea does not require this: it is satisfied with the 
fact that they have their origin in the revelation given in the 
Scriptures ; that they are involved in the experience of justifi- 
cation by faith; that they have been received by the Church in 
all ages ; and that they are not inconsistent with the true laws 
of human thought, nor with any just inferences from the facts 
of natural science. The Christian idea accepts the Christian 
revelation neither as a mere symbol of reality which must pass 
away before the light of science, nor as a lower form of truth 
destined to vanish in the course of the rational development of 
mind and the natural evolution of matter, but as the manifesta- 
tion of realities additional to all that nature and mind have dis- 
closed, as higher and more lasting than any thing which they 
can produce. “Faith is the substance of things hoped for, and 
the evidence of things not seen.” 

Together with the intuitions of the inherent dignity, and 
power of Christ, inseparable from saving faith, the Christian 
idea includes a sense of the aésolute necessity of this mediation 
for our salvation, of the moral wrong in sin, of the holiness of 
God, of the responsibility of man as a personal being who, in 
the exercise of his freedom, could sin. Together with the real- 
ization of the sufficiency of the propitiatory sacrifice of the Son 
of God, it embraces the scriptural representations of divinity 
and humanity, and of the union of the divine and the human 
natures in the one person of Christ. And as it involves the 
conception of a real contact of God with man through his word 
and Spirit, it apprehends the advent of the Holy Spirit, the spir- 
itual nature of the Church, the consummation of the kingdom of 
Christ in the human soul, and over the entire universe ; the res- 
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urrection of the bodies of men; the final judgment of mankind, 
and the eternal blessedness of his people. And the experience 
of the fact of justification by faith in Christ alone leads to the 
acceptance of all these contents of the Christian idea as they 
have been evolved in the Christian consciousness under the light 
of the sacred Scriptures and expressed in the CEcumenical 
Creeds of the Church and in the principal symbols of the great 
Reformation. 

It involves, for instance, the /ersonality of the divine exist- 
ence. For if God were not a personal being, the evil which is 
in the world would not be sin. It would not be alienation from 
God, but a phase in the evolution of his own being. \t would not 
be the transgression of moral law, and would not involve the 
guilt and condemnation which the experience of justification by 
faith requires us to recognize as its distinguishing characteristic. 
Faith recognizes the reality of the scriptural representations of 
God as simple and uncompounded yet holding all elements of 
actual as well as of all possible being, and all powers of life and 
spirit in eternal and indisputable union. In him are all the ful- 
ness and all the distinctions of perfect being. The homogeneity 
and heterogeneity in the created universe are, in him, the unity 
of one life, of one harmonious spirit, of one holy love. In him 
distinctions are not separations, differences not antagonisms, di- 
versities not antitheses. In him there is no evolution, no strug- 
gle, no conflict, but unity and plurality, homogeneity and heter- 
ogeneity are simultaneous, independent of time, from eternity 
to eternity, In the creature, though made in the image of God, 
the existence is derived and subject to time. In it homogeneity 
and heterogeneity are not simultaneous. In created being there 
is evolution ; first homogeneity, then heterogeneity, and finally 
the union of the two. But as such existence is in the succes- 
sions of time the evolution is never complete, the unity never 
perfect, the fulness of being never realized, the life never a _per- 
fect harmony or perfect love, until it be brought into union with 
God and becomes a partaker of the divine life. If innocent and 
unfallen, it still has its goal to attain in the divine likeness; if 
sinful and depraved, it must be reconciled and renewed by di- 
vine grace. It must be brought back to God through God. In 
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its perfection and blessedness of being God must be “all in all” 
as well as “over all.” 

God is “the Father Almighty,” «the one divine essence, which 
is called and is God, eternal, incorporeal, indivisible, infinite in 
power, wisdom, and goodness.” He is the good, the unity of 
the rational and the free, of that which ought to be and that 
which must be, of that which is freely chosen and of that which 
necessarily is. In his underived immutable being is the union 
of eternal intelligence and eternal freedom. His existence is 
eternally necessary and eternally free, because it is absolute per- 
fection of being, absolute spirit eternally realized, moral being 
in the absolute perfection of existence, the ethical, the impera- 
tive existence. It is being in its absolute rationality and neces- 
sity, its absolute spirituality and liberty, its absolute authority 
and excellence. He is holy love, the highest, not in comparison 
with other beings, but absolutely supreme; not merely in 
knowledge and power, but especially in ethical goodness ; eter- 
nal, yet self-existent; necessary, yet free; omnipotent and om- 
niscient, yet self-controlled; holy and unchangeable good will, 
yet will in liberty, self-producing and self-possessing, self-pre- 
serving and self-communicating ; from eternity to eternity, using 
all intelligence and power. It is the a//-wise, almighty free will 
to which all is in subordination and subjection. 

The good is not mere natural existence, because a mere na- 
ture-object must always be -referred for its origin and end to 
some being other than itself. It has no inherent dignity, no 
worthiness which makes its very existence imperative and invi- 
olable. It is that which may be used for other ends than, and 
irrespective of its own, which has not its end in itself, and which 
has no proper claim to the commanding and controlling of other 
being. The good is ethical existence; it is spirit. It is that 
which faith recognizes as the summit of existence, as the source 
and end of all existence, that to which all Christian faith neces- 
sarily comes, and beyond which the Christian mind does not 
desire to go. And no rational thought can transcend it. It is 
that which ought to be and which nevertheless must be. It is 
absolutely the prius. In God it is eternal, independent of time; 
in the creature it is derived and successive and must be referred 
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to the Creator of all for its origin. It is that back of which the 
Christian faith, in its experience of the authoritative in the good, 
does not permit the Christian idea to venture. It is at the top 
of all being, and to ask a reason for its existence would be to 
deny its nature, namely that it is the absolutely imperative. In 
saving faith the mind cannot but acknowledge it, and in recog- 
nizing it, must shut out all question concerning its reality, all 
demanding of the reason of its existence. So surely as con- 
science is felt to be a reality by the believer, so surely does he 
cognize the reality of moral, spiritual being; so surely as he 
recognizes “the categorical imperative” within him, so surely 
does he know spirit as distinct from matter, and as transcend- 
ing, though it comprehends all mere nature-objects. The spir- 
itual is distinguishable from the merely natural; the imperative 
is above the merely useful. The ethical is higher than the 
merely physical, sentient or even intelligent being. Otherwise 
it could not be recognized by faith, as is done, in its repentance 
and confidence, as the absolutely imperative, the absolutely con- 
trolling. In other realities we may always put the question: 
For what purpose is this? Yea even in regard to conscious ex- 
istence we may ask: Why this thinking, this sentient, this vol- 
untary power? And there is but one absolutely satisfactory 
answer, but one reason which can, and, in the Christian mind, 
does put an end to all further questioning, and this lies in the 
very nature of the idea of the ethical. Its nature is such that 
the moment it is apprehended at all every further inquiry must 
cease. If, when we seemed to conceive of it, there were still in 
the mind the possibility to ask a reason why it is, this of itself 
would show that the conception was a mere illusion, and that 
we had not really apprehended the ethical in its characteristic 
nature. For the only rational answer to the inquiry after the 
reason of any other existence is that it is righ¢ that it should 
be, showing that the e¢/izca/ is always presupposed. The abso- 
lute good is not only that which ought to be, but that which 
cannot but be. It is therefore the first cause and the final cause, 
the original source and the sufficient reason of all being. When- 
ever this reality is conceived of at all, it is recognized as that 
which is in itself tre good, the absolutely worthy. This idea of 
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absolutely worthy being as absolute personality, as eternally 
self-conscious and self-determined existence, the experience of 
faith presents to the thinking mind, as well as to the sentient 
heart, as its final point of repose and its supreme source of sat- 
isfaction. God’s being is moral, spiritual, personal existence. 
In him there is not merely eternal being, but self-action and self- 
law, pure spontaneity and pure autonomy, personal, self-exist- 
ence from eternity, independent of all space and time and of all 
finite forms of being. In him there is not a mere becoming— 
an ever becoming and never actually existing, but both action 
and law are eternally realized in the unity of absolute reason 
and absolute freedom, the holy, perfect life of personal spirit. 
The fact of justification by faith agrees also with the declara- 
tion of the Creed that God is “the Creator of heaven and earth.” 
Saving faith necessarily presupposes or views God as Creaéor, 
because it is faith in God as Redeemer. Redemption presup- 
poses the existence of evil, and evil presupposes the existence 
of the good. Without the existence of the good evil could not 
become a reality. Evil could not have come into being if the 
good had not first been. Nor could it occur in the wxcreated 
good which is absolute and unchangeable. It could find oppor- 
tunity to exist only in the created good which is dependent and 
mutable. Moreover redemption cannot come from the good 
which was liable to sin and in which evil has become a reality. 
The creature could become a sinner, but it could not be a savior. 
Faith in Christ, the faith which saves, is faith in God as Xe- 
deemer, and this presupposes faith in him as Creator. The 
Christian salvation is the restoration, and through this, the com- 
pletion of the created good. It implies a primitive uncreated 
good : for evil is not eternal—is not from eternity; it is not in 
God ; it must have had a beginning—a beginning in time ; and it 
must have originated in a created good. There must therefore 
be a creature-existence, a real existence of that which did not 
exist from eternity, but which began in time-—of that which is 
created. Hence God must for the Christian idea be Creator. 
Evil cannot belong to the primitive existence ; for them redemp- 
tion would be the evolution of the divine nature itself, which, 
as we have seen is excluded by the idea of the personality of 
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God. Faith recognizes the Redeemer as the restorer of that 
which has fallen from God, and which is not God himself, nor 
any form or movement of his being. Nor is evil the work of 
creation. It is not an element in created being; does not be- 
long to the essence of the creature—not even in germ. It is 
not even an element in the idea of created being as such. It is 
only a possibility when the good already exists—only a possi- 
bility in created beings endowed with freedom; a possibility 
which, though it has become a reality, needed not, and ought 
not to have become actual. It is not a substance, and con- 
sequently cannot have been the work of creation, as only a 
substance can come from the creative hand. Evil therefore, 
though it has become a reality, is only a possibility incidental 
to the existence of free creatures. The possibility, but ot the 
reality of sin was necessary in the existence of a created moral 
world. It belongs not to the primitive creation of either phys- 
ical or spiritual existences ; it is not inherent in a primitive ma- 
terial; nor was it in the original constitution of nature or man. 
It is a perversion of that which was created good; it is a bad 
state of that which is in itself good; it is a wrong relation of 
the creature, resulting from the abuse of freedom. It was only 
a possibility which has become a reality in the existing world 
through the voluntary abuse of the freedom with which the moral 
creature is necessarily endowed. The good only exists from eter- 
nity; and from the hand of creation nothing but good could 
come. “God is not tempted of evil, neither tempteth he any 
man. Every good gift, and every perfect gift cometh down from 
the Father of lights in whom is neither variableness nor shadow 
of turning.”” Thus does the fact of justification by faith exclude 
from the Christian idea all Pantheism, all confounding of God 
and the world, of creator and creature, and enforce the idea of 
God as the personal creator of the world in the strictest sense. 
And so it shuts out all Dualism—all ideas or views of evil 
which make it eternal or self-existent; or a substance, some- 
thing inhering in the very nature of things, as a necessary an- 
tagonism of existences, as the dark back-ground of the being 
of the good. Saving faith necessarily distinguishes the world 
from God. Teaching and experiencing that sin is guilt, it re- 
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cognizes it as a reality that cannot be ascribed to him, either as 
to his nature or his work. And in ascribing sin to man, it ac- 
knowledges not only his dependence, but also his freedom ; it 
makes him a morally responsible being: and, as a consequence, 
necessarily recognizes him as having a distinct personal exist- 
ence. Having as its great fundamental pre-supposition the 
moral alienation of humanity through sin, it necessarily height- 
ens the conception and deepens the sense of the distinction 
between the holy God and the sinful world. In a word, it 
necessarily suggests the idea of the Divine Being as the abso- 
lutely good—of his supreme justice and his holy majesty, of 
his transcendent existence and his righteous self-preservation. 
Sin must therefore have its origin in the creature. And as it 
had a temporal beginning, it may be brought to an end in the 
being of a free creature. The Gospel communicates the for- 
giveness of sin and promises its extermination in those who ac- 
cept it, and the believer, being justified through faith, enjoys 
peace with God and possesses the hope of final deliverance from 
all sin. The fact of justification is not merely an approximation 
to deliverance without any actual attainment of it; but it is the 
experience of a present salvation, and the hope of a final and 
perfect restoration to holiness, in complete communion with 
God as the primitive good and the author of all good. 

But as the fact of justification through faith is the actual com- 
munication and reception of the good—of eternal life—it leads 
to the recognition of the immanence of God in the world as 
well as of his transcendence over it. His infinite holiness is 
indeed supreme self-love. But it is holy love, and this is not 
opposed to the love of other being. Whilst absolute excellence, 
and the best of being, must require the highest love of itself, 
this is not inconsistent with love to other being—being which 
may be possible. God’s love to himself must be supreme, be- 
cause he is the most excellent of all beings actual or possible. 
Love therefore embraces everything in himself in righteous self- 
preservation. But God’s love is of moral character. Like his 
existence, it is free, though it is necessary. This love to him- 
self does not limit his activity to himself—to his own actual be- 
ing—does not imprison himself in his necessary transcendence 
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of the creature, either as a possible or an actual existence. It 
is perfectly consistent with the self-communication involved in 
calling into actual existence a possible world of other beings, and 
with his immanency in it; perfectly consistent with his loving 
not only the good which he eternally and actually is in himself, 
independently of all other existence, but with this also all the 
possible good which he may be able to make actual. His love 
is perfectly consistent with his being Creator. His supreme love 
of himself is no hindrance to his being the Father of creatures, 
the Giver of all good and perfect gifts. The experience of faith 
is that the divine good is inexhaustible. No amount of partici- 
pation in it can diminish it. The number of participants can 
never be so great that there will not be enough for all—for Cre- 
ator and creature. Though free, it will be wherever there is 
want of it, and capacity for it. God zs Creator. While he pre- 
serves himself, he communicates out of the fulness of all good 
to other beings—called into existence by his wise and holy love 
—all possible good. This union of self-maintenance and self- 
communication—of love to self and love to others, is the high- 
est good, the perfection of existence. In this, it has been well 
said, “that withholding doth not enrich, nor giving impoverish.” 
“The highest good 

Unlimited, ineffable, doth so speed 

To love, as beam to lucid body darts, 

Giving as much of ardor as it finds, 

The sempiternal effluence streams abroad— 

So that the more aspirants to that bliss 

Are multiplied, more good is there to love, 

And more is loved; as mirrors that reflect 

To each other propagated light.” 
This is true of love among creatures according to the experi- 
ence of saving faith ; and it makes practicable the apprehension 
of the Scriptures and the Church, that God is free and loving 
Creator, that while he does not lose himself in giving existence 
to beings other than himself, he does call into actual being crea- 
tures distinct from himself, and yet communicate himself to 
them in all his communicable fulness of life and blessedness. 

But the fact of justification by faith in Christ, agrees also with 
Voi. XVI. No. 2. 26 
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the declaration of the Creed that God is not only the Creator, 
but also “the Preserver of all things visible and invisible.” And 
while, on the one hand, it shuts out all Pantheism and Dualism, 
it rejects on the other all forms of Deism—all deistic ideas, all 
those views of the universe which, while they recognize God as 
the original author of the world, yet so separate between Crea- 
tor and creature as to make God to have no communion or 
union with the works of his hand; to exercise no providence, 
to have no watchful care over them; to hear no prayer, to be- 
stow no blessing; to be shut up in his transcendent existence 
with no immanence in the world; to make no revelation of 
himself to the rational, moral beings he has made. Against all 
unbelieving agnosticism—all infidel inferences from nature, and 
all views of the uniformity of natural lav—which lead men to 
deny that we may recognize the hand of God in our life or trust 
in the presence of a particular divine providence in the affairs 
of men—saving faith delights in the language of the catechism : 
“T believe that God hath created me and all that exists; that he 
hath given and still preserves to me my body and my soul, with 
all their members and faculties, and al] that I possess; that he 
richly and daily provides me with all the necessaries and enjoy- 
ments of life; that he guards me from danger and preserves me 
from evil; wholly induced by divine paternal love and mercy, 
without any claim of merit or worthiness in me; for which I 
am in duty bound to thank, praise, serve and obey him ;—this 
is most certainly true.” And against all views of the divine 
attributes and government—which shut out the idea of God's 
immediate operations upon us and in us, of the reality of our 
communion with him in all good designs and works, of the fact 
that we have actual intercourse with him in prayer, of the truth 
“that he is,’’ and “that he is the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him’’—the experience of saving faith prepares the mind 
for the inspired apprehension that God “is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to 
the power that worketh in us.” It prepares us to feel the pecu- 
liar propriety of the Saviour’s beginning his work of bringing us 
into communion with God in him with the enforcement of be- 
lief in a special providence, with the declaration that the very 
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“hairs of our head are all numbered.” The God recognized in 
saving faith is the good, is love. It is participant in the true 
blessedness, in the good which comes from reconciliation and 
union with God. “The love of God shed abroad in the heart’} 
is the present enjoyment, of “the life of God in the soul,” and 
the earnest of an eternal life with him. This partaking of the 
good, this “rejoicing with joy unspeakable and full of glory,’ 
may indeed be distinguished from all mere enjoyment of created 
good. The latter is mere happiness, and is limited to the tem; 
poral, the lower forms of good; the former is true blessedness 
and refers to the spiritual, the eternal, the highest good; the 
latter is for the sense and the understanding ; the former for the 
reason and the spirit in communion with the Holy and the 
Good. But the spiritual power which produces this blessedness 
controls all other things. To the faith which seeks first “the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,” the expectation neces- 
sarily comes that “all these things shall be added.’’ Man in 
communion with God through faith feels that he possesses the 
unlimited good in which all the susceptibilities of the heart are 
satisfied in ever-increasing fulness. But from this central power, 
he realizes also that all the faculties of the intellect may be ex- 
ercised with unhindered effect; all the powers of the will put 
forth in loving harmony ; all the works of his hand produced 
with living energy ; because he lives under the government of 
an all-wise and particular providence. In this state, in which 
God and his kingdom have become to the spirit the supreme 
good, “the one thing needful,” “the good part which shall never 
be taken from” him, he feels that all his capacities of soul and 
body must finally be brought to their teleological perfection, 
and heartily adopts the sentiments of the Church of all ages 
when she sings: 

“We are his people, we his care, 

Our souls and all our mortal frame.” 
And when he contemplates the saving work of Christ in its 
comprehensive bearings, he exclaims: 

“Wide as the world is thy command ; 

Vast as eternity thy love ; 


Firm as a rock thy truth must stand, 
When rolling years shall cease to move.” 
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The fact of justification by faith prepares us to apprehend the 
truth that all things, the physical and temporal as well as the 
Spiritual and eternal, the small as well as the great, are included 
in the plan of grace, and are governed in the interest of the 
work of redemption. It leads us to realize the true meaning 
and the significant emphasis of the Saviour’s admonition to im- 
plicit trust in divine providence. It is so much in point as a 
divine admonition as well as a rational cognition inseparable 
from saving faith that we cannot refrain from quoting it in full: 
“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is 
not the life more than meat, and the body more than raiment ? 
Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they ? Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature? And why 
take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow. They toil not, neither do they spin. And yet 
I say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? Therefore 
take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we 
drink ? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? (for after all these 
things do the Gevfiles seek); for your heavenly father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things.” How naturally does faith 
in the saving power of Christ thus lead to the rejection of the 
heathen idea of the impersonality of the deity and the Gentile 
seeking after nature-worship and nature-help, and require the 
apprehension of a personal creator, preserver and ruler of the 
world—of the personal providential care of “the Father of spir- 
its,’ as enforced by the teaching of that Saviour. 

Justification through faith in Christ alone prepares the mind 
for the apprehension of God in his personal sovereignty. It 
suggests necessarily the conception of true religion as a per- 
sonal relation to God. Axthority over persons can be exercised 
only by a person. As he is a person he can be not only Creator 
but Preserver and Ruder of the personal creature. He can come 
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and does come into personal relations with moral beings and! 
governs all things for the accomplishment of their destination. 
As he is a personal creator, his righteous self-preservation does 
not prevent his divine condescension to the world which he has 
made, nor the manifestation of his great love and tender mercy 
to his dependent creatures. His transcendence above the world 
does not hinder his immanence in it. This transcendence and 
self-maintenance are indeed necessary to the possibility of his 
immanence in, and his self-communication to his creatures. For 
it is only because, through his perfect self-consciousness and his 
perfect self-love, his absolute self-possession and his absolute 
self-control, that he can communicate himself without, either 
absorbing all his works in his own being, or losing himself in 
existences other than his own. If he did not possess himself, 
he could not give himself to others; if he lost himself, he could 
not communicate himself. His love would not be a holy moral 
communication, but a mere physical diffusion of himself as the 
Emanistic theories conceive of him. The Christian’s having ex- 
perienced the reality of the divine communication necessarily 
requires his recognition of the divine sovereignty. God can and 
does communicate all his fulness except his self-existent and 
independent being. It is this power to maintain itself in all its 
communications which gives to love its ethical character, its su- 
preme worth, its adorable excellence. Distinguished as of spir- 
itual dignity, as power other than blind force or brute impulse, 
or animal craving, it must have the worthiness of self-preserva; 
tion in the midst of all its communications. God is not only 
the best of beings, but the author of all other beings; the best, 
not in comparison with others, but absolutely ; the author of all 
others, not as mere omnipotent power, but as ‘oly, good, free 
well. He must necessarily be in himself the absolutely supreme 
being, and must maintain his absolute supremacy over all the 
creatures which his hand has made. The distinction between 
him and them is that they are a derived good while he is the 
eternal self-existent, underived good; they are dependent, he 
independent; they exist by his will, he of himself; they have 
not the cause of their existence in themselves, he is  self-pro- 
duced—exists from self eternally ; they exist from him and for 
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him, he exists from himself and for himself; they have the cause 
and end of their being only in him; he has the cause and end 
of existence in himself. His boundless love gives existence to 
spiritual creatures, and creates a material universe for their sake. 
The supreme existence, precisely because it is independent of all 
temporal conditions, can come and does come into time; and 
though it maintains itself, it communicates of its infinite fulness 
to created existence. Though absolute in its own excellence, it 
creates finite spirits in its own image, and forms nature-objects 
in space and time to subserve an endless purpose—a spiritual 
end. And it brings nature with all its forces material and men- 
tal into being in order to minister to the high destination of 
spirit. This sense of the high worth and excellence of spiritual 
existence, as it is revealed to the experience of saving faith 
through divine inspiration, says emphatically : “God that made 
the world and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven 
and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands: neither is 
worshiped with men’s hands, as though he needed anything, 
seeing that he giveth to all life and health and all things; and 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, and hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitations; that they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him, and find him, 
though he is not far from every one of us; for in him we live 
and move, and have our being; as certain also of your own 
poets have said, for we are also his offspring.” 

Such a recognition of God not only as creator and preserver, 
but in his personal acts as the Aver of his creatures is insepara- 
ble from true Christian experience. It is an idea necessarily 
springing from saving faith as produced by divine revelation— 
a conception which will always be evolved sooner or later in the 
truly believing mind. It is only thus that it can apprehend God 
in his perfect goodness and truth. An impersonal idea is not 
that of the good. It must be personal being, intelligent, con- 
scious love, self-communicating as well as self-preserving, per- 
fectly blessed and perfectly benevolent, self-conscious and self- 
determining ; self-sustaining, while it communicates itself to the 
creature ; giving itself to the rational soul, and at the same time 
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maintaining itself in it, by the manifestation of favor or disfavor, 
in final salvation or condemnation, according as the creature 
yields itself to it, or resists its claims to reverence and love. 
Saving faith does not allow us to regard God and the world as 
separate existences. They are distinct but not separate from 
each other; for while God could exist without creatures, they 
cannot exist a moment without him. God, the good, is not only 
in the underived but also in the derived existence. Faith con- 
templates the good not only in the primitive self-sufficient being, 
and not only in the original existence of the creature, in inno- 
cence and righteousness ; but also in the final restoration of man 
and the consummation of the universe. It views it as involved 
in the good as eternal and real in the divine existence,; as eter- 
nally in the idea of God as creator, preserver, redeemer and 
ruler; and as designed to be realized in the origination and 
completion of the created world. The Christian faith develops, 
on the one hand, the idea of the distinction between God and 
the world to its highest point and on the other, that of the union 
of creator and creature in its deep and mysterious depth. It 
recognizes the distinction not merely as manifest in the nature 
and existence of God as including what belongs to him, and can 
belong to no other being, namely self-existence, absolute per- 
sonality, absolute self-consciousness and absolute self-determin- 
ation, absolute power and independent life ; but as manifest also 
in his creating all other beings and perpetually preserving and 
governing them. At the same time it recognizes in this divine 
sovereignty, this self-possession and self-control, the possibility 
of his communicating himself without losing himself, of creating 
without being absorbed in the work of his hands, of communi- 
cating his life to the creature and yet maintaining it. The eth- 
ico-religious process in saving faith requires the mind to accept 
the biblical representations both of the distinction and the union 
between God and man. If there were, on the one hand, no dis- 
tinction between God and man; if all being were identical, all 
divine or all human, there could be none of the experience of 
religious faith ; no sexse of moral obligation, no consciousness of 
sin and guilt, no feeling of the necessity of a holy personal life, 
no hope of a personal immortality, in short none of the elements 
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of saving faith. If, on the other hand, there were no practica- 
ble union between creator and creature; if they were not merely 
different in their being, but separate from each other, with no 
relations between them, there could be no room for the ethical 
experience and action involved in faith; no sexse of absolute de- 
pendence, no spring of moral action, no hope of the life of God 
in the soul. But they are so distinct that man is under moral 


. obligation ; and so re/ated that God is the constant source of all 


good to man, so distinct from each other and yet so related that 
the believer can say: “I am crucified yet I live; nevertheless 
not I but Christ liveth in me, and the life that I now live, I live 
by the faith of the son of God.” The creator of man, though 
not bound by any necessity other than his own excellence of 
being, is rational and ethical will; free, and yet eternal; immu- 
table, because perfect ; ever acting in accordance with his own 
infinite worthiness of being, rejoicing in absolutely holy life. 
And he reveals in his working, in creation and providence, grace 
and redemption—through the existence and government of the 
creature derived from him-—the ethical perfection which is un- 
derived in his being and eternally realized in his absolutely holy 
life. The good is ethical, and consequently Christian faith rec- 
ognizes its obligation, and the practicability, on the one hand, 
of the distinct existence, and on the other of the spiritual union 
between God and man. 

And so the fact of justification through faith prepares the 
mind for the apprehension of the scriptural doctrine of the trin- 
ity of the Godhead. Involving, as it does, the union of the holy 
God with the sinful man, it leads to the hearty acceptance of the 
doctrine of the distinction in the divine existence, which the 
Church, under the influence of the sacred Scriptures and Chris- 
tian experience, expresses in the creed when, to the confession 
of “the one divine essence,” it adds the declaration: «That there 
are three persons who are of the same essence and power, and 
are co-eternal, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” The 
experience of salvation involves this threefold idea. In the ex- 
perience of our lost condition, in the conviction of sin and the 
repentance inseparable from saving faith, we become sensible of 
a real alienation from God, of an actual antagonism with him, 
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and of the reaction of his divine holiness in the manifestation 
of the divine displeasure resting upon us, and consequently we 
perceive that this distinction of persons in the divine existence, 
though incomprehensible to the understanding, is a necessary 
conception for the reason—necessary to the possibility of that 
union of holiness and love, of justice and mercy, manifested in 
the incarnation and sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and experienced in 
the forgiveness of sin and the adoption of fallen man into the 
family of God. Thus we find ourselves in a state of antagonism 
with God as our creator. We are against him in our sinfulness, 
and he against us in his holiness. The God through whom we 
have existence is the judge who in his justice demands satisfac- 
tion for sin or the destruction of our life. But we also become 
conscious in saving faith that the God who made us is a recon- 
ciler of sinful men, making atonement for our guilt. We thus 
have the idea, not merely of different modes of the revelation 
of one and the same divine subject, but that of a distinction in 
the Godhead of a two-fold subject. And we are conscious also 
that the subjective appropriation as well as the objective accom- 
plishment of the atonement is not our work, but the act of God. 
And yet it is not the operation of God as reconciling, nor of 
God as reconciled, but of God as dwelling in us. Thus there is 
distinguishable in saving faith, the God with whom, and the 
God by whom, and the God in whom we are reconciled. In 
the restoration of the good which was lost through sin there are 
manifested the distinctions in the Godhead, of the God who is 
reconciled to us, the God who is reconciling himself to us, and 
the God who is uniting us to himself. God himself dwells in us 
and witnesses in us of the reconciling God out of us, through 
whom the high and holy God whose justice condemned us, be- 
comes the reconciled God, the Father who receives us as beloved 
children. And though it involves an unfathomable mystery, 
saving faith prepares us to subscribe the declaration of the creed 
in using “the term person in the same sense in which it is em- 
ployed by ecclesiastical writers on this subject; to signify, not 
a part, or a quality of something else, but that which subsists 
of itself.” Though incomprehensible to the understanding, 
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these distinctions are made real to the mind through that faith 
in which there is assurance of salvation. 

Christianity being the revelation of the union between God 
and man, has its culmination in the conception of God, as Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. In it we have that idea of God, as a /iv- 
ing being, which shuts out all those notions of the divine eter- 
nity and immutability, the divine omniscience and omnipotence 
which are inconsistent with the personal being of God and his 
living relations to his rational creatures. While it is a light 
which cannot itself be comprehended, it brings many other 
truths to clearer view and more impressive apprehension. It 
makes us reject as defective or erroneous all conceptions of God 
which are inconsistent with implicit belief in his providence over 
the works of his hand. It confirms all that the Old Testament 
says of him as the /zvzng personal God, as the God of justice and 
mercy. This union of holiness and love, this enforcement of 
the holy claims of God, by the “righteous Father,” and the vol- 
untary recognition and fulfilment of them by the propitiating 
Son; this revelation of the union of eternal necessity and eter- 
nal freedom in the divine existence by the Holy Spirit, in caus- 
ing this holy love, this union of the right and the free, of the 
necessity manifested in the law and the “freedom wherewith the 
Son makes free,’”’ to be realized—in a derived way—in the ex- 
perience and character of the obedient subject of saving grace, 
will always dispose the believing mind to accept the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The necessity of these distinctions is so involved 
in the idea of the atonement that the Christian mind will always, 
at last, agree with the confession in rejecting the views of those 
“who while they contend for the existence of only one person, 
subtilely and impiously affirm of the Word and the Holy Spirit, 
that they are not distinct persons, but that the Word signifies 
the vocal word, and the Holy Spirit the motion created in 
things.” It must always, in due time, oppose the Sabellianism 
which “designates Father, Son and Spirit, God, but takes Father, 
Son and Spirit to be only three different modes of the manifes- 
tation of the divine essence, so far as it shines into the world, 
and not inner eternal distinctions in God himself.” And it so 
recognizes the necessary idea that the atoner for sin, and the 
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sanctifier from sin, must be divine in the strict sense, that after 
all the objections of the mere logical understanding, it will al- 
ways, in the end, reject all Arianism—all those views of God 
which deny the proper deity of the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
While, on the one hand, it unites with the Church universal in 
denying “that there are three Gods,” it agrees also with it, on 
the other, in declaring “that the Father is God, the Son is God, 
and the Holy Spirit is God,” denying “all subordination in na- 
ture of the Son and the Spirit ;” and affirming that “in this trin- 
ity there is nothing prior or posterior, nothing greater or less, 
but that all these persons are co-equal and co-eternal,’”’ and that 
“both unity in trinity and trinity in unity are to be adored.” 

So justification through faith leads the Christian mind to a 
ready acceptance of the doctrine of the Church respecting the 
distinction and the union of the divine nature and the human 
nature in the person of Christ. It demands a perfect Mediator 
and a perfect Saviour, a perfect atonement and a perfect redemp- 
tion. And hence rejecting, on the one hand, the Nestorianism 
which denies the real union of the two natures in his person, 
and, on the other, the Monophysitism which denies the distinc- 
tion of these natures in him, it agrees with the Creed: «That 
the Word, that is, the Son of God, assumed human nature, in 
the womb of the blessed virgin Mary, so that there are two na- 
tures, human and divine, inseparably united in unity of person, 
one Christ, true God and man, who was born of the virgin 
Mary, who truly suffered, wag crucified, died, and was buried, 
that he might reconcile the Father to us, and be a sacrifice not 
only for original sin, but also for all actual sins of men. The 
same descended into hell, and truly rose again the third day ; 
then ascended to heaven, that he might sit at the right hand of 
the Father, might reign for ever over all creatures, and might 
sanctify those who believe in him, by sending into their hearts 
the Holy Spirit, who may govern, console, quicken, and defend 
them against the devil and the power of sin.” 

And so also, as true Christian experience involves the idea of 
an immediate connection between the atonement and the for- 
giveness of sin, it repudiates all Socinianism and all Pelagianism. 
Looking to him “Who through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
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without spot to God,” and “purged our sins,” it necessarily re- 
jects all Socinianism—all views inconsistent with faith in the 
vicarious satisfaction made by Christ. And saving faith is so 
deep an experience of our entire dependence on God for all 
good, of the fact that we cannot produce, and must be only re- 
cipients of a righteousness realized in the divine existence from 
eternity—is so deep a sense of our helplessness in our sins and 
of our dependence on “the blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God” as the only purifier “from all sin;’’ that it decidedly re- 
jects all Pelagianism—all those notions of the human powers 
which regard man as taking the initiative in the regeneration 
and sanctification of the soul, and heartily accepts the declara- 
tion of the creed: “That men cannot be justified before God 
by their own strength, or merits, or works; but that they are 
justified gratuitously for Christ’s sake, through faith ; when they 
believe, that they are received into favor, and that their sins are 
remitted for the sake of Christ who made satisfaction for our 
transgressions by his death. This faith God imputes for right- 
eousness before him. (Rom. 3 and 4).”” The assurance of sal- 
vation involved in justification through faith, the blessed experi- 
ence of peace and joy and hope; the realization of the union of 
the ethically necessary and the ethically free, of law and gospel, 
of the bond of holiness and “the liberty of the sons of God,” of 
fear and love, of profound reverence and filial communion, all 
these elements of the spiritual union of the soul with God are 
connected inseparably with the idea of the redemption of the 
sinful world through the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of 
God. The conception of the absolute necessity and the abso- 
lute sufficiency of this substitution in our behalf—of this union 
of creator and creature, of God and man, of the God-man and 
of the work consummated in and through him, is the sure result 
sooner or later of the experience of saving faith. In this union 
of divinity and humanity in the person of Jesus Christ is mani- 
fested the fountain of that power of redemption which alone can 
restore from sin to holiness the sinful creature, and complete its 
life in God. Union by faith in him makes men partakers of the 
good, of all good, created and uncreated, primitive and final. 
Men have in him the union of the ideal and the real, the revela- 
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tion of an absolutely perfect salvation, bringing the object and 
the subject into spiritual unity in the Christian consciousness, 
manifesting pardoning mercy on the part of God, and penitent 
gratitude and filial love on the part of man. The believer feels 
that God is “in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them,” and that they are recon- 
ciled to God through faith in all his claims upon them, because 
of the union of their nature with the divine in the person of the 
reconciler. He feels that in Christ God himself has made atone- 
ment for sin; that Christ “is made of God”’ to us “wisdom and 
righteousness and sanctification and redemption :” that he is our 
all-sufficient Saviour; that we are a purchased people, “bought 
not with corruptible things as silver and gold, but with the pre. 
cious blood of the Son of God, as of a lamb without spot and 
without blemish.” He thus has the conception that Christians 
are “elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ; that they are known and 
loved, apprehended and chosen of God in Christ, “according as 
he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and without blame before him in love; 
having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ to himself, according to the good pleasure of his will.” 
And he apprehends Christians as those who know and love, ap- 
prehend and choose God in Christ, and who devote themselves 
to “the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath made 
us accepted in the beloved.” 

What has taken place objectively in the incarnation by the 
hand of creation, is realized subjectively in the Christian spirit 
by the power of God through faith, namely union with God, 
not a natural but a spiritual union; a real though gracious 
union ; not a merely moral union but an actual union—which 
has been aptly designated by Christian thought—the mystical 
union of the believer’s soul with God. This is a mystery, the 
reality of which the inspired mind of Paul recognizes: “When 
he prays that Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith,”’ and so 
the Saviour himself when he prays “that they all may be one, 
as thou, Father, art in me and | in thee; I in them and they in 
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me, that they be made perfect in one.”” For the certainty of 
this, Christians have the testimony of the divine word; and of 
its blessed results they have conscious experience. “In whom 
also after that ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit 
of promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance until the re- 
demption of the purchased possession, unto the praise of his 
glory.” Believers have thus a new consciousness of themselves 
through their faith, that of God's having them in his conscious 
thought and love, and that of their having existed in the knowl- 
edge and purpose of God in Christ from eternity, as well of their 
having been called and chosen, reconciled and regenerated, re- 
deemed and saved by him through Christ in time. From the 
ethico-religious process in saving faith, their renewal to holiness, 
the filial relation to God in which they are placed, believers 
have not only the Christian idea of God as Creator, of the distznc- 
tion between the Creator and the creature—that new world-view 
which distinguishes it from the heathen idea of God and the 
world—but they have also the Christian conception of the won 
of God and man. They “see light in God's light.” They 
know that united to Christ through faith, they are in “the way, 
the truth and the life ;”” that they are brought to “the life which 
is the light of men;” that they have come to the very centre 
of all truth and reality. Knowing that “he is in them,” and 
“they in him;” that he, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
abides in them, they recognize in the triune existence of God 
not only the possibility, but the actuality of that self-mainte- 
nance and self-communication of God, that union of divine ho- 
liness and love which is revealed in the plan of salvation. In 
the person of Christ, the God-man, they recognize the founda- 
tion of the practicability of that union of divine justice and 
mercy, which through faith is manifested in “the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding.” “Being justified through 
faith in Christ, they have peace with God, by whom also they 
have access unto that grace wherein they stand,” unto that 
fountain of the fulness of God which so corresponds to their 
state of emptiness, unto that divine mercy which is so suited to 
human sinfulness, unto that divine blessedness which so corre- 
lates with the want and misery of fallen creatures; that they 
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not only in their hearts “rejoice in hope of the glory of God,” 
but have through their intellects a conception of the practica- 
bility of their eternal blessedness in an immortal life of perfect 
holiness and love. They are brought to that “eternal life” 
which is “to know God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent.” 
In the fact of justification through faith, in the experience of 
believers produced by the Gospel, there is always present im- 
plicitly, in germ at least, that high idea which has come to ex- 
plicit expression in the creeds of the Church. This revelation 
of the union of God and man in Christ, this new light coming 
from God leads to him, confirming, on the one hand, the dis- 
tinction of God from the world, and exhibiting, on the other, 
his actual immanence, especially in the moral creature, in the 
soul which receives in faith this manifestation of the good, as an 
actual fact, realized in absolute form in the incarnation, in the 
God-man. Christ is not merely the redeemer of man from sin, 
not merely the restorer of the fallen to primitive favor, but also 
the completer of the created nature itself. In the person of 
Christ, of “the Son who is in the bosom of the Father,”’ is the 
revelation of the very essence of God. While “no man hath at 
any time seen God,” the incarnate Son of God through his very 
existence in the world “hath revealed him.” 

Hence justification through faith alone leads, at once, to that 
idea of the Church given in the Creed: “That it is properly a 
congregation of saints and true believers,” and to that of. the 
confession of Christ before Pontius Pilate, “that his kingdom is 
not of this world.” “The Church is the body of Christ.” Be- 
ing itself a body, it cannot have a body. It is the spiritual body 
of Christ, consisting of all those souls who are united to him by 
the Holy Spirit through faith, and in whom he dwells as his 
spiritual body. He is “the head over all things to the Church, 
which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” 
Christians are to hold to “the Head, from which all the body by 
joints and bands having nourishment, and knit together, increas- 
eth with the increase of God.” It is not increased by temporal 
wisdom and power; it “increaseth with the iucrease of God.” 
It is the dwelling place of God. “In whom all the building fitly 
framed together, groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord; in 
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whom ye also are builded together for a habitation of God 
through the Spirit.’ “We do not see; we believe in the Holy 
Christian Church,” says Luther. It is no one external organiza- 
tion, no one visible body of men; but an invisible spiritual 
body, produced and sustained, not by visible power, but by the 
invisible divine energy of the Holy Spirit. It “increaseth with 
the increase of God.” It makes its invisible presence known in 
all external organizations, and visible assemblies of men which 
maintain the preaching of the Gospel, the administration of the 
sacraments, and the exercise of Christian discipline according to 
the command and institution of Christ. 

The visible manifestation of the Church and kingdom of God 
will indeed be made; but only at the second coming of Christ, 
either in the glory of his visible kingdom on earth, or imme- 
diately in the glory of his eternal kingdom in heaven. So sav- 
ing faith joins with the Creed in saying “that the same Christ 
will return again, openly, that he may judge the living and the 
dead, etc., according to the Apostles’ Creed.” The salvation 
which was purchased by the incarnate Son of God while visible 
on earth, is now invisibly appropriated to us through faith by 
the Holy Spirit; but it will also through the blessed resurrec- 
tion of the body and the final judgment of the soul, be visibly 
manifested. The incarnate Son of God will be finisher as well 
as author of eternal salvation. “As the Father hath life in him- 
self, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself, and 
hath given him authority to execute judgment also, because he 
is the Son of Man. The Father judgeth no man, but hath com- 
mitted all judgment to the Son.” Faith in him, consequently, 
“reckons that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.” 
“He that spared not his own Son but delivered him up for us 
all, how much more shall he not with him freely gzve us all 
things.” The union of the divine and human natures in Christ 
is a reality of universal bearing and eternal significance. It is 
a world-interest ; and it will finally be manifest as the central 
relation of God to the world, and the central point of the uni- 
verse of being. In Christ heaven and earth, as well as God and 
man are united. The chasm between Creator and creature is 
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closed, through the same mediation by which the breach be- 
tween the holy God and the sinful world is healed. The incar- 
nation is not a mere divine manifestation which has nothing to 
do with his inner essence, but it is the revelation of God in one 
of his persons, in one of the essential and eternal modes of the 
divine existence and life. And in Christ there is not a mere 
transitory manifestation of God, or a mere temporary divine 
act, but the beginning of a new world of humanity, and of a 
new but immortal life for man. In him humanity is not only 
freed from sin, but it is brought to the enjoyment of its own 
true life, and to the attainment of its proper destination, as hav- 
ing been originally designed for union and communion with the 
divine life and spirit, for the possession and enjoyment of God, 
the supreme good and “the everlasting portion of the soul.” It 
is the highest and the most perduring divine self-communica- 
tion; it is the personal divine love incarnate; it is the being of 
God in the world, the life of God with his creatures, changing 
them from being mere creatures of his creative hand into chil- 
dren of his paternal love. In the consummation of this life in 
the resurrection of the body, the whole universe will be bene- 
fited. “For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for 
the manifestation of the sons of God. For the creature was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who 
hath subjected the same in hope. Because the creature itself 
also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now. And not only they but we ourselves also, which have the 
first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” 
Saving faith is so wide in its intellectual bearings that it will al- 
ways, in the end, comprehend the entire Christian idea within 
the limits of its theology. And however widely it may wander 
in its thought, and whatever difficulty it may have with the 
forms in which ecclesiastical orthodoxy has exhibited the Chris- 
tian idea, it will ever return to the substance of the great sym- 
bols of the Church with the feeling that there is even more dif- 
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ficulty and much less sure footing for it in any other system, 
and that it may hold to the substance of the great creeds with 
something of the same certainty which it has in the divine assur- 
ance of salvation itself. 


ARTICLE IV. 
LUTHER AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
By ABRAHAM L, Guss, A. M., Washington, D. C, 
“LUTHER INVOKED THE CIVIL SWORD AGAINST THE ANABAPTISTS.”’ 


This quotation is found in an address of Dr. Charles J. Stille 
before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and published in 
their J/agazine, Vol. 1X., p. 370, and also in pamphlet form. 
The author says that “in those days no one believed in the prin- 
ciple of religious toleration, still less had any one a conception 
of religious liberty.”” He then arraigns the great men and the 
churches for distinct acts of intolerance, in which, as above 
given, Luther comes in for his share. 

I have read this article on “Religious Tests” with great pleas- 
ure, but the above quotation with great surprise. It conveys 
the idea that the Anabaptists were simply a religious society, 
and that Luther invoked the sword upon them because of their 
peculiar religious belief, and for the purpose of preventing them 
from re-baptizing and performing the ceremony by immersion. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Re-baptism was a 
mere incident or side-issue in the doctrines advocated by Thomas 
Munzer and “the prophets of Zwickau.” The statement is not 
only grossly unfair, but as it stands it is absolutely false. 

As a religious sect, their doctrines are condemned repeatedly 
in the Augsburg Confession, and the re-baptism is by no means 
the only or most objectionable tenet there pointed out. One of 
these was the abandonment of civil duties. But in no way and 
for none of these errors, was it then, or before this, proposed 
by Luther or his friends to interfere with them by the civil 
sword. They arose about 1521, and in 1525 were thoroughly 
under the leadership of Munzer and the prophets. They were 
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fanatics, who believed in an “inward light,” direct revelations, 
dreams and visions, and an incomprehensible mysticism. In- 
fant baptism was rejected, and even the Scriptures lightly es- 
teemed or discarded, because they could not impart the “Spirit” 
or divine impulse by which they were to be guided. They op- 
posed Luther because his work was a “servile, literal and half- 
way” measure. They advocated a total reformation of church 
and state, a community of goods, the plundering of the houses 
of the wealthy by the populace, a revolution in which magis- 
trates were to be dispensed with, priests and sinners were to be 
slain, and the saints set up a kingdom according to their “in- 
ward light.” 

At that period the common people were groaning under the 
oppressions of their rulers as then vitalized by the feudal sys- 
tem. They had Luther’s hearty sympathy, and he wished them 
success in any lawful measures for redress. Unfortunately the 
peasants fell into the hands of the communistic fanatics, who 
used them in their mad attempt to propagate their dreams and 
schemes by force of arms. As long as these fanatics confined 
themselves to talking and pamphlets, Luther was opposed to 
the civil authority interfering with them, for he advocated the 
broadest liberty, especially in every thing that had the least 
claim to be classified under the name of religion. He told the 
princes to let them talk, but to say to them: “Keep the fist 
quiet for that is our office.” Luther published his views in this 
crisis, warning both rulers and people, in which Dr. Stille will 
look in vain for any religious intolerance. There is no proposal 
to interfere with any man’s conscience in religion, unless it was 
badly diseased. 

When, however, they made a formidable insurrection, and in- 
cited the peasants with the wildest inflammatory speeches, and 
were by force of arms trying to destroy all laws human and di- 
vine, and introduce anarchy on the chimerical pretext that Christ 
himself was about to take all government into his hands; then 
Luther did advocate their forcible suppression, not because they 
were Anabaptists, re-baptizers, for they were composed of a 
heterogeneous conglomeration of Catholics as well as Anabap- 
tists and men of no religion at all. They were led by a set of 
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senseless, visionary, deluded communists and rebels, who were 
bent on upsetting human society, civi! government, and revealed - 
religion. It would be folly to say that the suppression of these 
visionary madmen was an effort to prevent re-baptism. No one 
had proposed any forcible interference with their notions on 
baptism. Outside of their “divine visions,’ they became for- 
midable because the masses were then restless under the en- 
slavement of the old feudal system, and not because there was 
a lack of water allowed for any number of immersions. 

It would be very unfair to charge that staunch friend of hu- 
man freedom, Benjamin Franklin, with persecuting the Quakers 
as a religious society, simply because he helped by “Plain 
Truth” to break down their peace policy in the administration 
of the government of the Province; or that he persecuted the 
Presbyterians as a sect when he wrote his pamphlet against the 
“Paxtang Boys” for the massacre of the Conestoga Indians. It 
would be very unfair in any future historian to record that Sen- 
ator Edmunds invoked the strong arm of the civil authority 
backed up by the military, to destroy the “religion” of the Mor- 
mons. 

We can not allow social and civil crimes to shield themsclves 
under the cloak of religion and liberty. The deadly nature of 
arsenic is not changed even should a distempered druggist label 
the package as “sugar.’’ Every age has had its “false proph- 
ets,” but no sane man will advocate their right, under the plea 
of religion and conscience, to destroy domestic and civil society, 
to plunder, murder and to destroy all government. If the work 
of these “prophets” is to be allowed under the head of religious 
toleration, then human sacrifices may also be practiced under 
the plea of conscience or pretended divine inward light. There 
is a broad, plain line between what the civil authorities forbid, 
and the rights of liberty of conscience and religion. Liberty is 
not licentiousness—conscience is not a perverted impulse—re- 
ligion is not a visionary turning of the world upside down. 

And yet a very recent Roman Catholic writer (William Stang 
of Providence, R. I.) charges that all this confusion and anarchy, 
following in the wake of these visionary prophets, were “the 
natural consequence of Luther’s doctrine on private judgment ;” 
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although he admits that Luther exhorted the peasants not to 
use the name of Christianity as “a cover for their impatient, un- 
peaceable, unchristian conduct.” Private judgment has always. 
been the great impediment to the spread of Romanism. Eras- 
mus in his chagrin also made the silly charge that by preaching 
against the bishops and monks Luther had given “occasion to 
these tumults.”” This is the shallowest kind of sophistry. The 
right of private judgment and preaching against the preposter- 
ous claims of prelates, must be surrendered to prevent possible 
contingent evils. It is “let me alone in my evil, or you will be 
responsible for all the damage I can do in the desperation of 
death.” It is the devil's own request in every uprooted evil 
through all time. Luther was no more responsible for the fa- 
naticism of Munzer and the Zwickau prophets, (perhaps improp- 
erly dignified, under the name of Anabaptists), than the treason 
of Benedict Arnold was “the natural consequence”’ of the teach- 
ings of George Washington or the Declaration of Independence. 

Dr. Stille thinks that the crowning glory of. William Penn's 
career was his advocacy of liberty of conscience ; but complains 
that in the midst of this noble work he was denounced as a Pa- 
pist and a Jesuit. It is hard, but it is not uncommon for a man 
to be denounced for the very noblest and grandest work of his 
life. It is just what we complain of in the Doctor's article. 
We are surprised that while Luther at that period was charged 
with having been the instigator of the peasant’s war by means 
of his religious teachings, that now in these latter days the Doc- 
tor represents him as the persecutor of the insurgents whom he 
sets forth seemingly as only a religious society, persecuted be- 
cause they were opposed to infant baptism. For, to use the 
language of a writer in Chambers’ Encyclopedia: “At no per- 
iod of his life is he (Luther), greater than now in the stand 
which he made against lawlessness on the one hand and tyranny 
on the other. He vindicated his claim to be a Reformer in the 
highest sense by the wise and manly part he acted in this great 
crisis in the history of Germany.” 

If the Doctor supposes that Penn was the discoverer of “the 
great principle of liberty of conscience,” he is very much mis- 
taken. Luther taught the same principle long before. He was 
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the great emancipator of human thought. His teachings dis- 
enthralled man’s intellect, and made it possible for the world to 
produce such a man as William Penn. That we are not pecu- 
liar in our views, and that the charge against Luther is untena- 
ble, we quote a few opinions: 

The “Cyclopadia of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge” says: “Luther contended for the right of every 
man to consult the great Book of the Christian Law. The prin- 
ciples of free inquiry, which he introduced led to further results, 
and gradually established that liberty of conscience, which now 
exists in all the Protestant States of Europe.” 

Bancroft, in his History of the United States, observes: “Lu- 
ther was more dogmatical than his opponents: though the deep 
philosophy with which his mind was imbued, repelled the use 
of violence to effect conversion in religion. He was wont to 
protest against propagating reform by persecution and massa- 
cres; and with wise moderation, an admirable knowledge of 
human nature, a familiar and almost ludicrous quaintness of ex- 
pression, he would deduce from his great principle of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, the sublime doctrine of freedom of con- 
science.’ And again, he says: “Luther alone has the glory of 
‘forbidding to fight for the Gospel with violence and death.’” 

Benjamin Franklin observed that we were “a nation born to 
liberty,” that “liberty thrives best in the woods. America best 
cultivates what Germany brought forth.” It is a matter of no 
little surprise and pleasure to see that this great philosopher and 
student of history and human nature, at that early period (1757) 
already observed that the teachings of Luther had in this coun- 
try only for the first time found a congenial climate and life-giv- 
ing soil for their full development. At that date he only saw 
the vigorous growth, and snuffed the sweet perfume of its blos- 
soms, but the good old hero lived to see its fruitage in all its 
ripeness, fulness, blessings and glory. Penn, independence, and 
Franklin himself, and that enlightened public mind that gave, 
and could afford to give, religious freedom, were the outgrowth 
and development of Luther's work, and no one observed the 
causes of these effects more clearly, nor drew the proper philo- 
sophical conclusions more correctly than he whom this great 
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advancement enabled to draw another kind of lighting from the 
heavens. Both the religious and material world have been re- 
formed by these lightnings which these men drew from heaven. 

Pages might be filled with quotations from Luther himself 
disproving the charge of intolerance. He said: “I could not 
wish any to contend for the Gospel by violence and slaughter.” 
Again: “I will preach, I will talk in private, I will write; but I 
will force, I will coerce no man; for I will have the faith accept- 
ed without constraint and without force.” Again: “It is not 
right, and I am truly sorry that these miserable people are mur- 
dered, burnt and executed. Every one should be left to believe 
what he will. How easy it is to err! Let us war against them 
with the Scriptures, but not with fire.” 

The Romanists then, and since, charged Luther with coward- 
ice and a lack of manly courage, because he would not follow 
the fanatics into the revolt. This they wished he would do in 
order that he and his work might be destroyed ; but in drawing 
the line between moral suasion and armed force, he proved his 
sound judgment and established his greatness. Had he resorted 
to arms, it would have been as in many former cases, a suppres- 
sion of the revolt, leaving no moral results ; Luther would have 
shared the fate of Munzer, and left the world none the better for 
his life. 

TEST OATHS AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

There is another thought connected with the question of in- 
tolerance in religion, which while we have our hand in, it is 
proper should be also stated. 

There is in this age a great deal of cheap arraignment of gov- 
ernments and men in former times for requiring test oaths, which 
are now produced as evidence of bigotry, intolerance, and inter- 
ference with men’s consciences in matters of religion. Dr. Stille 
furnishes a case in point. He makes a lengthy statement of the 
test oath as to Roman Catholics, required in this Province from 
1693 down to the time of the Revolution, enforced by the home 
(British) government, in spite of the provisions of Penn’s charter 
concerning liberty of conscience. Because this test oath was 
required of all officials, he infers “that serious misconceptions 
widely prevail in regard to our fathers’ relations to the general 
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subject of religious toleration.” The point we make is that this 
test is not an evidence against the fathers. They were at the 
time only prudent and proper measures to preserve and pacify 
the English nation and her dependent colonies. 

With governments, as with individuals, self-preservation is a 
first law of their nature. When certain things are indeed dan- 
gerous and threatening, it is proper and wise to provide against 
them. If at other periods the same causes have become weak 
and inoperative, it would be useless and folly to send out an army. 
During the rebellion men were arrested and imprisoned for us- 
ing certain expressions, because they were then dangerous and 
calculated to make disturbance. Now those expressions may 
be repeated even in Congress with impunity, and are laughed 
at as idle, empty vaporing, furnishing amusing vent holes for 
surplus bile. We may smile at the fears of our fathers, as illus- 
trated in the test oath; but it was not a mere narrow-minded 
superstition. The dangers from the French to the English col- 
onies, from the days of Penn’s charter to the peace of Paris in 
1763, in which France gave up all claims to her provinces ad- 
joining upon us, was a real and formidable danger. And it isa 
fact, that here, as elsewhere, this danger consisted more in the 
fact that these men were Roman Catholics and Jesuits, than in 
their being Frenchmen. The danger was not because these 
French had their own peculiar religion so-called, but because in 
addition to the legitimate sphere of religion they were a politi- 
cal oath-bound organization acknowledging allegiance to a for- 
eign potentate above even the King of France. It was not the 
Catholic Church, but the Roman Catholic hierarchy that they 
feared. It was the secret, oath-bound propaganda, whose very 
name has become synonymous with intrigue, with their deceit- 
ful, hypocritical tenets that they wished to exclude from places 
of trust and power. And at the time, and under the circum- 
stances, they were doing right. 

We can not admit all sorts of craft to sail under the banners 
of religion. The case is the same as that of which we have 
already spoken. We can not permit polygamy and commun- 
ism and the very destruction of civil government to be carried 
on inthe name of religious liberty, or prevent a fastidious future 
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historian from denouncing us for interfering with freedom of 
conscience. There never was an evil that did not seek refuge 
in some such garb. The real object and motive are so often 
mixed up in the false pretense—the civil crime so often clothes 
itself in the garb of conscience and religion that it is no easy 
matter sometimes to assort them and assign proper judgment. 
Many of the deluded peasants, under Munzer and others, who 
pretended to miracles and divine revelations, were fighting for 
liberty and a redress of grievances as truly as did those at Bun- 
ker Hill; and had they been led by Washingtons, we could 
heartily have wished them a Yorktown. 

In the case before us, it is not difficult to assort the Jesuit prop- 
agandist out of the Frenchman, or Englishman, or plain Chris- 
tian. Dr. Stille is too intelligent a man to need to be told what 
were the teachings of the Roman See during this period, and 
what were the obligations of the Jesuits to carry out their mis- 
sion. He knows that it held that the Pope “has power to de- 
pose heretical kings, princes, states, commonwealths and gov- 
ernments, all being illegal without his sacred confirmation, and 
that they may be safely destroyed ;” that “the Pope can depose 
emperors and kings—he may lawfully absolve subjects from 
their oath of allegiance ;” that every Jesuit was sworn to “do 
his utmost to extirpate heretical Protestant doctrines, and to de- 
stroy all their pretended powers regal or otherwise; that he 
was instructed to form cunning political schemes whereby 
princes may be pushed on to embroil themselves in vigorous 
war with one another, so as to weaken each other; and a thou- 
sand other things of the same character. We deny that the 
claims of Rome to temporal jurisdiction over any civil govern- 
ment are any part of religion. The pretence is not spiritual or 
Christ-like, and has no rights of protection against the law. We 
deny that the great part of the work assigned to the Jesuits comes 
under the head of religion or spiritual worship, or that laws or 
oaths in regard to such tenets and intrigues in time of public 
danger can be branded as interfering with the rights of con- 
science in religion. The things complained of in the test oath 
related not to the religious but to the political teachings of these 
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Jesuits, who not only controlled Canada, but were among the 
Six Nations and other tribes in alliance with the English, trying 
to array them against the colonists. These teachings and facts 
were then notorious, and can not be denied by any candid his- 
torian at this day. The form of the oath and its amplification 
as to the sacraments and the mental rescrvation and papal absolu- 
tion, was the accumulation of experience. It was intended to 
catch if possible those Jesuits who by their oath had agreed “to 
assume any heretical religion” in order to obtain places in which 
they could carry out their designs, by means of which, in Eng- 
land, they had more than once laid hands on the throne itself. 
In order that we may see this, here are the provisions of the 
test oath complained of as relating to Catholics : 

“And we do solemnly promise and declare that we from our hearts ab- 
hor, detest, and renounce as impious and heretical that damnable doctrine 
and position that princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope or any 
other authority of the See of Rome may be deposed or murdered by their 
subjects, or any other person whatsoever. And we do declare that no for- 
eign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate hath or ought to have any 
power, jurisdiction, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority ecclesiastical 
or spiritual, within the realm of England, or the dominions thereunto be- 
longing. 

“And we and each of us do solemnly and sincerely profess and testify 
that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is no transubstantiation 
of the elements of bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ at or 
after the consecration thereof by any person whatsoever, and that the in- 
vocation and adorations of the Virgin Mary or any other saint, and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used in the Church of Rome, are 
superstitious and idolatrous, 

“And we and each of us for himself do solemnly profess, testify and de- 
clare that we do make this declaration in the plain and ordinary sense of 
the words read to us, as they are commonly understood by English Pro- 
testants, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation whatso- 
ever, and without any dispensation alreaay granted for this purpose by the 
Pope or any other authority whatsoever; and without any hope of any 
such dispensation from any person or authority whatsoever, or without 
thinking that we are or can be acquitted before God or man or absolved 
from this declaration or any part thereof, although the Pope should dis- 
pense with or annul the same, or declare that it was null and void from 
the beginning.” 

There is nothing here that was not called into exercise by the 
peculiar political teachings of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
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and her Jesuit emissaries in their efforts to destroy the Pro- 
testant governments of England and her Colonies. They were 
thought to be dangers to thwart which such tests were neces- 
sary. Our fathers believed this, and they were correct, and they 
acted prudently. 

Does the Catholic Church now teach differently ? Are there 
now no Jesuits? Then why do we not have the same fears and 
continue the same precautions? Certainly that Church has not 
renounced her political claims, for she is infallible! Her teach- 
ings are ever the same. Circumstances over which she no 
longer has control, however, are now vastly different. The 
world has moved. The masses have become educated. The 
intrigues of the Jesuits are impotent in the light of the 19th cen- 
tury. Even Catholics themselves in Italy have taken charge of 
the “States of the Church” and shut up the Pope in the Vati- 
can where he whines as a pretended prisoner. There is no lack 
of will, but there is a great lack of ability. We can now well 
afford to smile at the pretensions and claims and instructions, 
for we know the old man is “sick.” We admit that there are 
still many adherents of Rome even in this country; but they: 
are generally better than their creed. They do not believe in 
“the temporal power,” they have little of the spirit that made 
the fathers exlude the Jesuits. Sometimes, indeed, there are 
even yet loud pretenses, and savage denunciations of our com- 
mon schools; but the bulls are feeble and the world which has 
out-grown their power laughs at the impotent rage. The age 
is too enlightened for those operations in which the end was to 
justify the means. ‘The infallible and unchangeable, which for- 
bid private interpretation in Scripture, has been forced by the 
march of human progress to change and relinquish her preten- 
sions and to allow men to search the Scriptures without the fear 
of the rack or the stake. 

The war is about over, it is not necessary to keep out the 
pickets especially during inclement weather. It does not follow 
however, that we are to sit mute, and hear Washington charged 
with cruelty in hanging Major Andre; or Luther, with perse- 
cuting a sect because of their peculiar religion; or the fathers 
of Pennsylvania, with interfering with rights or conscience. 
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They no doubt had their short-comings, but persecution on ac- 
count of religion was not one of them. They tried to know 
the difference, however, between a criminal and a worshiper no 
matter how clothed. 

Turn back, and read again the several clauses in the test oath, 
and meditate a moment on the depravity in morals, the debauch- 
ery of conscience, and the licensed intrigue introduced into so- 
ciety by the Romish Church, which made the precautionary 
measures in the test oath necessary. There is not an offense in 
the catalogue of civil crimes but seems to have been authorized 
by Rome in her grasping after political power. And all this in 
the name and under the cloak of the religion of Him who said: 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” May we not heartily thank 
God that our lives were not included in those ages? Let us not 
then condemn the fathers because in the hour of danger they 
discerned the distinction between Romanism and Christianity, 
and yet with great care interfered with no man’s conscience in 
matters purely religious. 

We deny, therefore, that prior to William Penn no one be- 
lieved in the principle of religious toleration or had a concep- 
tion of religious liberty. We deny that Luther ever invoked 
the civil sword against the Anabaptists or any other people on 
account of their religion, and assert that the charge is directly 
contrary to facts. We deny that on account of the test oaths 
serious misconceptions can or should exist as to the temper of 
the fathers in Pennsylvania on the general subject of religious 
toleration. 
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ARTICLE V. 


MINISTERIAL SUPPORT. 
By Rev. E, D. WEIGLE, A. M., Littlestown, Pa. 


The topic at the head of this paper has received unusual at- 
tention during the last few years. The religious press has spo- 
ken its mind through its correspondents, as also through its ed- 
itors. Much has been said on one side and the other, alike by 
ministers and laymen. Now and then the secular press has 
given brief editorials on the same subject. It has been called 
forth and agitated in the discussion of the “burning question” 
of a threatened famine in the ministry. Inadequate mainten- 
ance is usually mentioned as one of the causes why young men 
shrink from assuming the duties and the responsibilities of the 
sacred office. Ministers, by virtue of their office, have a right 
to expect both moral or spiritual and temporal support. The 
latter, though thought by not a few to lie outside of the domain 
of the marks of grace, is enforced by reason, the common sense 
of mankind, and many a precept, illustration, and example of 
Scripture. Whether we argue from the nature of the case, in 
the light of a business contract, or on the score of scriptural in- 
junction, the duty of ministerial support appears among the ax- 
iomatic truths of moral and Christian obligation. It will not be 
attempted to show its claims in the light of scriptural injunction. 
This might easily be done. That the ambassador of Christ, 
ministering in holy things, has a righteous claim upon those to 
whom he ministers, for an adequate temporal support, is as- 
sumed. Nor will the history of ministerial support be dwelt 
upon. It would be interesting, if the facts were at hand, to look 
back to the days of our fathers and forefathers, those days of 
simple habits, few wants, earnest piety, and ecclesiastical foun- 
dation work, and see what advancement there has been made 
touching the matter in hand. We shall, however, limit ourselves 
to an examination of our topic as it stands related to the present. 
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A broad, catholic and intelligent discussion of the question in 
its temporal aspects is confessedly difficult, and in its treatment 
a minister may expose himself to the charge of selfish and mer- 
cenary motives. It is difficult because it is almost impossible 
to secure the necessary data from which a correct deduction 
may be made. The possession of the facts, and a wide range of 
them, is what is necessary. What the support of the ministry 
is, not only in one, but in each of the different branches of the 
Christian Church should be known, to write intelligently and 
fairly, so that the facts might bear out the arguments adduced, 
and the conclusions reached might stand the test of criticism. 
But nothing has been written on the subject save newspaper 
articles, owing, doubtless, to the modesty of those immediately 
affected and experimentally qualified, who would, in the nature 
of things, be compelled to expose their own deficiencies of sup- 
port. It is an unexplored field for investigation from which 
facts might be gleaned which would fill a volume, if some one 
from the clerical ranks, favored by inheritance or by a pecuniar- 
ily fortunate marriage, were disposed to perform this service of 
love. Of the possible imputation of selfish or mercenary mo- 
tives the present writer shall take no account, for he is convinced 
that a candid exhibition of the facts and reasons of the short- 
comings of the Church in this matter will condemn not merely 
the pew but the pulpit as well. 


WHAT THE MINISTERIAL SUPPORT Is. 


In order to find out, as accurately as possible, what the minis- 
terial support in our own Church is, a postal card was addressed 
to the secretaries of the district synods in connection with the 
General Synod, containing the following request: “Dear Bro. : 
Will you please ascertain, at the meeting of your Synod, frst, 
the maximum, second, the minimum, ¢ird, the average salary 
of your ministers, and communicate the same to me at your 
earliest convenience. By so doing you will greatly oblige, 
Yours in the interest of the ministry.” To this communication 
responses have been received as exhibited in the following table : 
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SYNODS. SALARIES. 

MAXIMUM, mrnseune AVERAGE. 
WE Fh. ances cacnisvssienmcecn er een F 
Eat PA, scscvsciccesrcosssese carmen BOD cicemicesenae BOD .cccce coccscee 908 50 
CE Fig. ciasectacesies srenyrln CIOD nsnee: cososee GD scseses: shenen 659 00 
Susquehanna, ......... sseeee seeee DOD acticoismcsene: GP nebecmemseunen 819 05 
New York and New Jersey,... 2800 ............... BOD sccncte meeniions g80 00 
Franchean,....0:.0000s.sc000 scsesess BODO cece aoenene AOD .cc00e-cccceeee 708 75 
BOD GI. wsicadexiensn-stecznenssene ORD vivinnscorescass OD sxcsiniessncata 661 50 
CHE: TTA, isesesie- desess ives IE osccccncancens SAD ccccce ‘canines . 724 12 
DNS sisrincutnsiven ene woceunamios eee pene iF 


In the nine synods, out of twenty-three in connection with 
the General Synod which have reported, the maximum average 
salary is $980, being that of the New York and New Jersey 
Synod, the minimum average salary being that of the Iowa 
Synod, which is $490.59, and the general average of the nine 
synods reporting is $750.86. From the facts thus ascertained 
we may conclude, with more than probable certainty, that the 
average salary of all the synods of the General Synod would 
not fall below $700,00. In the calculations made, no account 
was taken of parsonages nor of pastors serving as supply; a 
majority of pastorates have the former in which pastors live 
rent free, and of the latter there are a good many who receive 
but partial support. If the secretaries of all the synods had 
favorably considered our communication we might have given 
accurate data as to the actual support of the ministers of the 
General Synod. It was our purpose to extend these investiga- 
tions to the other bodies of our own Church, as also to sister 
denominations, but thus far we have hit on no plan to get at 
the facts. The whole matter is as difficult as it is interesting. 

An examination of the minutes of the Central Penna. Con- 
ference of the M. FE. Church for, the year 1884~5, whose statis- 
tics are admirably arranged, reveals the following figures on 
ministerial support. The table for Williamsport District shows 
a maximum salary of $1600, a minimum of $355, and an aver- 
age of $789, with a deficiency in 39 charges or pastorates of 
$2101. The Danville District gives a maximum of $1500, a 
minimum of $300, and an average of $754, showing a deficiency 
in 42 charges of $2141. The Harrisburg District exhibits a 
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maximum of $2000, a minimum of $200, and an average of 
$768, recording a deficiency in 38 pastorates of $1318. The 
Juniata District has a maximum of $1300, a minimum of $60 
(supply), and an average of $700, whose deficiency in 35 pas- 
torates is $2664. The Altoona District gives a maximum of 
$1500, a minimum of $300, and an average of $825, with a de- 
ficiency in 34 pastorates of $2063. This gives to the Central 
Penna. Conference of the M. E. Church, for the year 1884-5, 
with its five districts, containing 188 pastorates, whose banner 
church pays a salary of $2000, a grand total of ministerial sup- 
port, not including house rent or rental value of parsonage, of 
$144,560, or an average of $768 for each pastorate belonging to 
the Conference. Of this sum, however, only $134,812 was ac- 
tually paid, creating a deficiency of $10,287, in reference to 
which one of the presiding elders remarks in his report: “Al- 
most all this is retained by charges where stewards have estab- 
lished the rule not to pay their pastor in full, if pure indolence, 
or petty fault-finding can prevent it; by the practice of these 
tactics a few charges of the district succeed, greatly to their dis- 
credit, and the discomfort of the pastor, and the annoyance of 
the administration.” In view of this deficiency, owing in part 
to the general financial depression, and severe local disasters in 
part of the territory, another presiding elder observes: “That 
some of the brethren and their families know what it is to suf- 
fer in the work of the church.” With these facts as a basis, a 
fair approximation of what the ministerial support is in the M. 
E. Church of the United States may be inferred, as the Central 
Penna. Conference is well suited for the purpose. The average 
salary of ministers in the whole church, would not materially 
differ from the above. Of course, in Conferences which em- 
brace large cities within their bounds, a higher average attains ; 
whereas those in rural districts and newer settlements, with no 
large cities, would show a lower average. It may, therefore, be 
safely assumed, that the average salary in the M. E. Church may 
approximately be placed in round numbers at $700. The par- 
sonages of this church are, for the most part, partly furnished 
by congregations, compensating, in a measure, for the incon- 
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veniences occasioned by the frequent removals contemplated by 
the itinerant system. 

It is a source of no little regret to the writer that the facts are 
not at hand which would enable him to give the ministerial sup- 
port of the clergy of the Presbyterian, Episcopal and Congre- 
gational Churches. From what could be gathered from brief 
references to the subject in the official organs of these bodies in 
reports of their ecclesiastical convocations, and from the appeals 
made on behalf of the superannuated and their familics, one is 
led to infer, that, outside of the larger cities, the clergy among 
them fare no better in the matter of support than those in our 
communion; although it sometimes happens that those baptized 
at our fonts, nurtured in our faith, confirmed at our altars and 
educated in our institutions go over to these churches with ap- 
parently no higher motive than that of seeking more and better 
bread. It is the general impression that the clergy of the Pres- 
byterian Church, as a class, receive more adequate compensa- 
tion than those of any other communion, and yet with this nu- 
merous and wealthy body of Christians the matter of sustenta- 
tion, z. ¢. the relief of their aged and disabled ministers, their 
families and the widows of deceased clergymen, is a vital ques- 
tion, indicating the inadequacy of pastoral support to ensure 
immunity from want in old age, or relief for the bereaved de- 
pendent ones. The writer put himself into communication with 
an esteemed clergyman of the Presbyterian Church in the hope 
of securing definite data, but his response was: “I know neither 
the maximum, minimum, nor the average salary even of the 
ministers of our own Presbytery. Could I mention any person 
in our connection who could give you the facts, I should gladly 
direct you to him, but I cannot even do that. There is a good 
deal of secrecy through the Presbyterian Church on the subject 
of individual salaries. The minister who receives much does 
not care to profess his advantage ; the minister who receives lit- 
tle, if it is the fault of his congregation generally tries to hide 
this fault, if it is for some reason in himself and he is receiving 
all he deserves, of course he has no motive for divulging the 
fact.” How true this is of other denominations. Very few 
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parochial tables give the pastor’s salary in a separate column, it 
is usually bound up with the sums expended for local objects. 
We also addressed a note to the /udependent, a paper encyclo- 
pedic in character, asking for information touching the salaries 
of clergymen in the Presbyterian, Congregational and Episcopal 
churches, to which we promptly received the following reply: 
“Dear Sir, We are sorry to be unable to give you the required 
information. Individuals in some of the churches have collected 
such statistics, but we do not know where to direct you for the 
results.” 

As far as we have gone in our induction of the limited facts 
however, we are led to believe that the average support of the 
ministers of the various denominations in the United States does 
not differ as much as one might suppose. It may be safely in- 
ferred that the average salary in no religious body will exceed 
$800, or fall below $600. 

An objection is sometimes raised against the support of Home 
Missions, even by pastors, on the ground that our missionaries 
get more salary and have it paid more promptly than pastors in 
old and established fields, to which the Board looks for aid. But 
the facts dissipate this objection. The average salary of our 
missionaries—about $600 in the General Synod— is not as high 
as that of the other pastors. Then it is to be remembered that 
the missionary is at a great disadvantage, compared with the 
pastor of a self-supporting church. As a rule our missions have 
no parsonages, rents in most of the western towns and cities are 
exorbitantly high, the perquisites, in the nature of things, small, 
and many of our missions being located in cities, the cost of liv- 
ing is correspondingly great. Moreover, it requires the best 
men of the east to occupy the central and strategic points at the 
west, and the Board to secure them must give them a reasona- 
ble support. Some of our missionaries get fair salaries and live 
as comfortably as the average regular pastor, but many are com- 
pelled to exercise rigid economy, undergo severe self-denial in 
various ways, especially in the supply of literature, so essential 
to mental growth, to live on the meagre support they receive 
from their small flocks, supplemented by the Board's appropria- 
tion. 
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The salaries of our Foreign Missionaries, who have left coun- 
try, home and kindred, have been kept very near the unit with 
three ciphers attached, and the General Council at its recent 
meeting in Philadelphia attempted to grade the salary of this 
class from $600 to $1100, according to the time and proficiency 
of service. The principle was adopted, but the specific sum was 
not fixed. The report of the Council’s proceedings states that 
English Missionary Societies pay their men on an average twice 
as much as the Lutheran Church, the German societies a little 
less, and the American societies a little more. The maximum 
salary, in the treasury and correspondence department of the 
American Board, to which the benevolent people of the Con- 
gregational churches of this country give the splendid sum of 
over six hundred thousand dollars annually, has been thirty-five 
hundred dollars,—a salary that many a business firm would have 
been glad to increase forty or fifty per cent. 

Judging from the few glimpses of ministerial support in lands 
beyond the sea, given us by newspaper paragraphs, the servants 
of the church there are not overpaid. In Sweden, where the 
Lutheran is the State Church, the number of parishes is 1356, 
served by 2,400 pastors. The salary of a pastor, in addition to 
the parsonage and probably a little land, is from 2500 to 4500 
kronen (a crown, equal to 26 cents) making a salary in our 
money from $650 to $1180. The bishops draw from 10,000 to 
18,000 kronen, or from $2600 to $4680. The difference be- 
tween the minimum and the maximum salary is less than in 
America, and the larger salaries of the bishops do not exceed 
those of not a few of our more prominent ministers. The min- 
imum amount of fixed salary paid by the Bavarian government 
to the Lutheran pastors is $400. After fifteen year’s service the 
salary is raised $50, and every five years the same sum is added 
until the maximum amount of $600 is reached. No wonder 
that so many charges are vacant and that the sons of ministers 
do not follow the paternal profession. 

In approximating the figures of ministerial support, it is to 
be remembered that there are certain indefinite factors, which 
cannot be taken into the account with mathematical accuracy. 
Among these are what are usually termed perquisites, intended 
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as somewhat of a remuneration for services at a baptism, con- 
firmation, wedding or funeral. It is the custom in some sections 
of the church to pay for all these services. Where this is the 
case, a small fixed salary is handsomely supplemented. We 
have no sympathy whatever with a minister who will preach fer 
“what falls,” yet some such fare better financially, than others 
who get a fixed salary. Then there is the annual, and in some 
cases, the perennial, donation. Inthe New York and New Jer- 
sey Synod, as also in some other synods, ministers receive a 
fixed salary together with an annual donation. These some- 
times amount to hundreds of dollars in value. In other sections 
of the church, it has become the habit of the people to remem- 
ber the parsonage by gifts all the year round. There is thus an 
unnamed and undetermined supplement to nearly every salary, 
which is an indefinite but real factor, of which an accurate ac- 
count cannot be taken, but whose elimination from the sum to- 
tal would be sorely felt by the pastor. Probable perquisites and 
indefinite donations, annual or perennial, however, should not 
be made as an apology for small fixed salaries. We know of a 
minister in another denomination whose salary, not paid in full, 
was regarded paid because he had received a donation. Some 
congregations awaken expectations in a newly-called pastor and 
cover over their sins of financial delinquency by fair promises 
of large perquisites and liberal donations, neither of which is 
ever realized in fact. It is believed that it were far better for 
pastor and people if the salary were, in all cases, fixed on the 
basis of the pastor's demands for support, and the congrega- 
tion's financial ability, and if perquisites and donations were left 
within the domain of the gratuitous. There is inspiration in a 
dollar, a few bushels of oats, a load of hay, a cord of wood, etc., 
when these things come as gifts, and not as an apology for in- 
sufficient support. It is the opinion of the writer, however, 
that the sooner the ministry, as a class, is put on an equality 
with other persons in the matter of support and favors, the bet- 
ter will it be for their Christian manhood, and the cause they 
represent. The thought of God's servant going from house to 
house with an empty bag in his buggy, or when traveling de- 
pending upon the railroad company for about 40 per cent. re- 
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duction in fare, or standing before the merchant's counter, wait- 
ing for the clergyman’s percentage, is belittling and degrading 
to a high and holy calling. An independent support should be 
demanded. In not a few instances the insufficient salary is 
neither promptly nor cheerfully paid. Provoking and embar- 
rassing delays in the payment of that which is over-due, is one 
of the most unjust and trying elements in ministerial support. 
Many a pastor has been censured for dishonesty, has lost his 
financial reputation in the eyes of his people, and has had his 
sensitive nature outraged, when it was solely the fault of delin- 
quent deacons that he was unable to keep himself in a proper 
financial relation with the community. The minister, of all men, 
should pay cash for what he buys, but this he cannot do, when 
a delinquent congregation and a council lacking the elements of 
business principle require their pastor to live on his credit by 
withholding that which is over due. 


CONTRAST WITH OTHER OCCUPATIONS. 

From the data secured and dwelt upon, some contrasts and 
comparisons may be instituted. Ministeria! support viewed in 
relation to occupations such as that of the laborer, the mechanic, 
the farmer, and the merchant, should be contrasted; viewed in 
the light of other professions, that of medicine and that of law 
and that of the civil service, remembering that the ministry is 
both a profession and a vocation, should be compared. A min- 
ister may be conscious that he is called to somethiag definite 
and peculiar. This, which may be true of every man, is true of 
the minister in a special sense. “He goes where the light that 
is within him says, Go; not where the darkness without him 
says, Come.” His is a profession, but it is more ; it is a high 
and holy calling. 

Political economy recognizes a vast difference between skilled 
and unskilled, educated and uneducated, mental and _ physical 
labor. The former has always commanded more renumeration 
than the latter. Yet how often do we hear men say: “A day 
laborer does not earn above three hundred dollars a year, and 
he manages to live and maintain a family ; why cannot a min- 


ister do the same on six hundred dollars? The fact that a clerk 
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with a wife and one child lived on three hundred dollars, and 
reported a balance at the close of the year, was mentioned to 
the writer, as an argument that ministers should lay by money 
on six hundred a year. But the cases are in no sense analogous. 
Without going into details, the laboring man’s case, and that of 
the clerk are different as to position, surroundings, the demands 
made upon their earnings, the qualifications for their work, and 
the cost of carrying on their vocations. The minister spent 
eight or nine of the best years of his life in preparation for his 
work, and that at a cost of several thousand dollars. With this 
spring-time of life and this money spent, and what it might have 
accumulated in a legitimate way, all counting for less than zero 
in the securing of a temporal competency, the demands of 
his library consume a large percentage of his support after he is 
in the ministry. The live minister will require, at least, from 
thirty to forty dollars worth of current literature annually to 
keep abreast with the thought of the age, while the day laborer 
or clerk may or may not pay two dollars for a county paper. 
The stationery and postage of an active minister cost more than 
the libraries of most laboring men or clerks—to the latter sta- 
tionery being often furnished as a gratuity. The increased ex- 
penses, incident to his position, and growing out of the numer- 
ous calls for benevolence, charity, and the promotion of every 
worthy cause, to which as a representative man he must respond, 
dare not be overlooked. A minister must practically keep open 
house, a sort of free inn, for the convenience of the public. Ev- 
ery unemployed brother of the profession, every book agent, 
every penniless vagrant, calls upon him for entertainment and 
charity. He dare not be brusque or unkind; his position in the 
community and the cause he represents alike forbid it. He must 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, assist the needy, and right 
well do this class, worthy and unworthy, know it. Sometimes 
selfish and penurious members take advantage of their pastor's 
open house, and his established reputation for hospitality, and 
even send from their private doors to his ever open one, those 
who apply for help or entertainment. Then in the matter of 
dress, readiness to receive and entertain company, and in scores 
of other ways, which require no mention, the pastor and his 
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family are at special expense. In view of these things, to put a 
minister of the Lord Jesus Christ on an equality with an ordi- 
nary laborer or a clerk, much as we honor the men of these oc- 
cupations, is an insult to his high vocation, a misjudgment of 
the nature of his profession, and an offense against God; for 
God instituted, and he replenishes and perpetuates the minister- 
ial office. It is his ordainment that those who preach the Gos- 
pel shall live of the Gospel. 

In contrasting ministerial support with the substantial returns 
which the soil makes in response to the labors of the husband- 
man, the writer disclaims any unfavorable bias which might be 
prejudicial to the latter. If ever the day shall come when, for 
any reason, the work of the ministry must be abandoned, that 
day may witness a return to the simple scenes and healthful joys 
of farm life, amid which the lot of his earlier days was cast. 
There is something in the hum of field labor, the music of birds, 
the inspiration of growing vegetation, the health-giving air, and 
communion with nature, which more than compensates for the 
weariness occasioned by toil, so that the farmer’s lot is some- 
times envied, and the truth of the poet's lines: 

“How blest the farmer's simple life, 

How-pure the joy it yields,” 
is often felt. It must, however, be said that there is no class of 
persons called upon to support the ministry, who are in greater 
danger of underestimating its righteous claims than farmers. 
And this is so in the nature of things. They have no means of 
knowing, accurately, the cost of living. The farmer raises al- 
most everything he needs, and sells produce for the balance. 
How different from the minister or any other man who lives on 
a salary. Everything must be paid for in money. There is not 
a day that he must not reach into his pocket and draw from his 
support. On this point we cannot do better than give a quota- 
tion from an editorial reply found in Zhe /nterior, Dec. 27, 1883, 
a leading Presbyterian journal published in Chicago, in which a 
layman made some bold assertions to the effect that a minister 
with a family ought to be able to live on $800 and lay by a 
handsome sum yearly. Among other things the editor, also 
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writing from the pew, says, “The simple fact is that 4e (the min- 


ister) can't do it on any $500 or $800 a year, without the most 
rigorous economy. I would rather have $400 and be a layman, 
farmer or mechanic, than have $800 or $1000 and be a preacher 
so far as living is concerned. We will not allow our preacher's 
wife to come in to meet us from the wash tub. We would call 
her untidy, and give her husband notice to get out. We will 
not permit him to wear farmers’ working clothes—we would 
run him off if he did. We tell him that he will not be allowed 
to practice the economies which we laymen practice, and yet 
we demand that he shall live as economically as we do.”"* “The 
thing will not work, and there is no use in trying to make it 
work. A farmer will say, ‘Why, I don’t spend $300 a year.’ 
No, you don't, in money ; but you have what would cost $1200 
a year to start with, and then you trade butter and eggs and all 
sorts of produce to your grocer (or market man). And you 
wear just such clothes as you please, and it is nobody’s business. 
You have plenty of company, and what do you set before them ? 
Ham, eggs, cream, butter, jellies, fruits, vegetables, poultry, pre- 
serves, baked potatoes—Irish and sweet—fried parsnips, cold 
slaw, dressed in cream, not blue milk, pumpkin pie, baked 
beans—pile your table full, and stuff the guests with good things 
till it hurts. Ah, dear old coon, you just pay cash for these 
things at retail prices, and. house rent and you will sing another 
tune altogether.” Only they who keep an accurate account of 
all expenditures are qualified to judge of the cost of living. A 
farmer friend, with a large and expensive family, commenced 
keeping an account of the moneys expended for the necessaries 
of life, (apart from the many products which he already pos- 
sessed) together with the sums demanded for clothing, for wear 
and tear, etc., and he stopped. His words were, “It would be 
enough to set a man crazy.” But the only safe way for a min- 
ister is to keep an accurate account, and to cut his coat accord- 
ing to the size of the cloth. The wife of an aged minister once 
made the remark, “We never went into debt. I would make any 


*A minister is in some places not allowed to saw his wood, though his 
purse and health make it a necessity. 
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sacrifice as to the supply of the table and the comfort of my 
person rather than to run the risk of debt on our small salary.” 
- There is another point of contrast between the farmer and a 
minister. It is not an uncommon remark made respecting the 
minister that he ought to be able to live on what he gets, as if 
it were a sin for him to have a few dollars left. And if, through 
rigid economy, domestic discipline and family privations, he 
manages to save enough to buy a little bank stock, or put a few 
hundred dollars at interest, or purchase a little property, there 
are always those who stand in awe, as if the possession of a few 
hundred dollars, above his actual living, would disqualify him 
for his work and impair his title to heaven. Now the question, 
respecting a minister’s support, on the part of the membership, 
should never be on how much can he live, but on how much 
can he do effective work? How much does he need to render 
him comfortable in his calling, with a sufficient surplus to keep 
from his door the ghost of want, when man is bereft of the joys 
of labor? <A wealthy farmer once remarked to the writer: “Of 
all men, worn out ministers without money are to be pitied. 
They become a burden to themselves and to others.” <A true 
observation, but the thought came to our mind, does God ordain 
that his servants, after serving their generation in a work which 
is the admiration of angels and the salvation of men, shall be 
thrown on the charities of the world? It is freely admitted that 
some ministers are poor because of mismanagement, extrava- 
gance, and a want of prudent foresight. They live just as some 
day laborers and farmers, without any reference to the future. 
Such persons would likely die poor, if they were made govern- 
ors or presidents. But the point of contrast which we now em- 
phasize between the minister of the Gospel and the farmer, in 
addition to the fact that there is such a wide difference in the 
manner and cost of living, is seen in the fact that the farmer, 
through industry, economy and the blessing of providence, is 
able to leave his family a competency in the form of an estate. 
For this the farmer labors. If he does not succeed in accumu- 
lating something, year after year, he will not continue the occu- 
pation. He shapes his outlay for the family, in the way of im- 
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provements, in the amount paid to his pastor and to the benev- 
olences of the church, with this end in view. Everybody knows 
how, as a rule, the farmer succeeds in this. The writer knows 
men who began life with some in the ministry, who, if called 
away to-day, would leave to their families a handsome estate, 
personal and real; whereas the ministers spent their patrimony 
in securing an education, together with the most fruitful years 
of life, and to-day if death were to interrupt the earthly activi- 
ties, all that would be left would be their household goods, a li- 
brary, very valuable to them, but which put in the market would 
not bring a tithe of its cost, and perhaps a few hundred dollars 
at intcrest,—the saved yearly balance of a most meagre support. 
Not a few ministers have their lives insured, not from choice, 
but from necessity, realizing that reason, every instinct of hu- 
manity, as well as Scripture, urge them to make some provision 
for the wife of their bosom and the children of their loins. It 
is a question whether ministers ought to become involved in the 
care which the possession of much real estate would bring with 
it, but we do maintain that their support should be such as to 
justify the accumulation of enough in money, well-secured, to 
place those dependent upon them above want. 

Sometimes a minister by making a small investment has at- 
tained unto a competency, through the appreciation of property. 
The writer has in mind one who, by purchasing some town lots 
at a nominal price, and retaining them until the town became a 
city, has through this stroke of good luck, shall we say, become 
independent, and yet that honest independency cost him his 
charge. The first Lutheran minister, of whose sermons the 
writer has any recollection, married a rich wife, whose money 
he put to work in a lawful way, which secured him and his a 
competency, and yet some of the people whom that man served, 
whose salary barely gave him a living support, persecuted him, 
and begrudged him what of support he received because he was 
rich, when it was a fact that not one dollar of that money was 
accumulated from his inadequate support. There are some 
wealthy ministers, but in nine cases out of ten, their estate has 
had its basis in an inheritance from the side of the minister or 
his companion, or in a fortunate stroke of policy in making a 
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happy investment; and if secured from the support, always at 
the expense of family comfort, rigid economy, the mental growth 
and development of the minister himself. The latter way of se- 
curing this world’s competency generally impairs a minister's 
influence, abridges his usefulness, and hinders him from attain- 
ing that advanced culture which a more adequate support would 
justify and encourage. 

With business men the contrast reaches its climax. Asarule 
they are men who handle considerable money, make large in- 
vestments, and whose outlay is relatively great and constant; 
they are more liberal than farmers or mechanics, and yet this 
fact offers no comparison between a minister and a business man. 

In making a contrast between them it is not our purpose to 
draw it specially between the great preachers of our city churches 
and the leaders in business, the bankers, the merchants, and the 
brokers of our commercial centres. We think a fair case of con- 
trast could be made out even here. There are ministers in our 
cities, preaching in churches which cost from $100,000 to $500,- 
000, whose members live within the marble fronts of its princi- 
pal streets, who receive from $5,000 to $20,000 salary. Even 
here the contrast does not wane into a comparison. It is main- 
tained that our churches should accord with their surroundings. 
The sanctuary of God in costliness, in all its apartments, and 
adornments, should be, at least, as substantial and as beautiful 
as our homes. Residences of marble demand churches of mar- 
ble. In the golden days of Israel, the Lord commanded Solo- 
mon to build a very costly and fine temple. The prosperity of 
the nation and the honor of God demanded it. So with respect 
to the support of a minister. The people who live on 5th av- 
enue, New York, in their palatial residences and worship in the 
massive buildings of wealth’s construction, ought, in the nature 
of things, to pay thousands for the privileges of the Gospel 
where those in plainer surroundings pay hundreds. We will go 
a step further, and say that the minister of the sanctuary where 
the people are poor, and the church is weak ought to, and if he 
is a true servant of Christ, will make sacrifices to serve those 
who out of their poverty give him but a very meagre support. 

And just here is where the contrast finds its climax. The 
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day-laborer, or the farmer even, is not to be compared with the 
well-to-do business man, into whose coffers there is a constant 
flow of income. A business man in one of our cities may pay 
$500 or $1000 to the support of his pastor, but what is that 
when his pastor's salary is not 10 per cent. of his invested cap- 
ital, nor 20 per cent. of his yearly income. He pays his pastor 
$500 a year, whereas his business may bring in $1000 a day. 
This language may seem extravagant. In the New York Oé- 
server of Oct. 16, 1884, Irenzus, in one of his letters, discourses 
at length on what he calls church tramps, persons who go from 
one church to another in the city without taking a pew any- 
where, because this costs nothing. His condemnation of this 
mean habit is strong. He then institutes a contrast between the 
cost of the church and the opera, so well patronized in our large 
cities. He says: “The sums it costs are fabulous. A family of 
five cannot get good seats at the opera for a single afternoon or 
evening for less than twenty-five dollars. If they take these 
seats twice a week—-equal to two services on Sunday—they 
would pay $1300 a year for the enjoyment of artistic music, the 
least objectionable of all amusements which the gay world runs 
after. The opera does not present itself the year through, but 
it usually offers its attractions three or four times a week, and 
many families manage to spend five hundred dollars, and some 
as many thousands on it in the course of a year.” 

We have thus referred to the businesses and pleasures of our 
cities to show that the salaries of the greatest preachers, though 
running high into the thousands, are very small indeed as con- 
trasted with the capital invested, the extravagances indulged in, 
and the moneys expended for the fashions and pleasures of this 
world. The church and its support in the throbbing centres of 
business and fashionable life as elsewhere, receives but a very 
trifling proportion of the moneys handled. New York city, 
the metropolis of this country, expends for public amusements 
$7,000,000 yearly. Its police force costs $4,000,000, equal to 
that of its public schools, whereas ministers’ salaries, with the 
running expenses of the churches, amount to but $3,000,000. 
As we write these lines the daily papers announce that the He- 
brew charity ball netted in cne night the snug sum of $20,000 
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in the city of Philadelphia. The American Base Ball Associa- 
tion paid its president a salary of $1800 for the year 1885, with 
an additonal sum of $500 for traveling expenses. Whenever 
we look into the domain of business and pleasure, in our cities, 
towns, and villages, the expenditures for these mount up to such 
figures that the climax of contrast between them and those de- 
voted to the support of the ministry is reached. Here the say- 
ing, dollars for business and pleasure and pennies for the Lord, 
holds true. 


COMPARED WITH THE PROFESSIONS. 


There is a class of men whose salaries or renumeration for 
services rendered, will admit of comparison, their services com- 
ing under the head of educated or mental labor. Those in the 
legal and medical professions, together with persons filling our 
civil offices, may be compared with ministers. Teachers, many 
of whom are clergymen, receive a support about equivalent to 
what they might command in the active ministry, with the per- 
quisites left out. Our teachers as a class are underpaid, and to 
the question sometimes asked, why do they not pursue special 
studies and cultivate authorship, a sufficient answer is, they have 
neither the time nor the means with which to procure the neces- 
sary tools. These two things repress natural endowments, 
weaken the desire for special mental endeavor, and make the 
cultivation of extensive authorship in the active ministry and 
the professorial chair impossible. 

In the legal and medical professions there is no dearth, as 
schools of law and universities of medicine send forth their grad- 
uates, not by the score, but by the hundred. Notwithstanding 
the fact that there has been a falling off in medical graduates 
within quite recent years, owing to the hard times, city, town 
and rural district discover no lack of legal counsel, nor want of 
medical attention. The Philadelphia Record of September 25th, 
1884, contains a gloomy picture of the condition of the legal 
profession in that city. A prominent lawyer, commenting on 
the usual Fall exodus of his profession to more lucrative fields 
for the want of legal business, says: “There are fully 1500 prac- 
ticing attorneys in Philadelphia, an increase of six or seven hun- 
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dred during the last half dozen years. Of this number there 
are perhaps three hundred who do not make over two hundred 
dollars per annum. ‘These are mostly young men who live at 
home with their parents or relatives, and are not compelled to 
make a living. Then again there are almost five hundred who 
do not average over ten dollars a week. A lawyer who makes 
$5000 a year nowadays is considered lucky, but there are not 
many who possess such a good practice.’’ None of the learned 
professions attracts so many young men as the law, and in none 
is the proportion of successful men so small. The basis of the 
fees being the amount involved in litigation and the ability of 
the counsel engaged, it is the few who comand large sums. The 
same crowded condition characterizes the medical profession. 
It is estimated that there is a physician for every nine hundred 
of our population. If suffering humanity were prescribed for 
only according to its absolute needs, one half of those adminis- 
tering medicine would be obliged to seek other employment. 
Yet, despite the crowded condition of these professions, and the 
inadequate support accruing to not a few, they have, in a pecu- 
niaty point of view, an advantage over the ministerial profes- 
sion. They regulate their own fees, may go where their services 
will command larger remuneration, and are able to bring all 
their financial transactions within the domain of business prin- 
ciples. With the minister of the Gospel it is otherwise. He is 
the accredited ambassador of Christ; his work is largely spirit- 
ual; his claims are looked upon as moral; his support is a mat- 
ter of conscience and voluntary offering. He is cautioned in his 
commission against serving for filthy lucre, and his supporters 
sometimes press the spiritual side of his calling so far as to look 
upon his salary as a thing too material to engage their sancti- 
fied attention. So that, saying nothing of the consumption of 
heart power in the care of souls by being in uninterrupted con- 
tact with humanity in its sins, its sufferings and its frailties, a 
minister is placed at a great disadvantage as compared with his 
legal and medical brethren in the matter of financial support. 
The citation of individual cases is not conclusive in argument, 
but notice an instance of four brothers, two of whom chose the 
clerical profession and two the medical. In natural endowments 
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there was no perceptible difference ; in mental attainments the 
disparity is great. Those who chose the ministry availed them- 
selves of thorough collegiate and theological training ; whereas 
those selecting the medical profession abridged by two years 
their collegiate course. The ministers are to-day preaching for 
salaries amounting to six or seven hundred dollars, while the 
physicians with their imperfect attainments are enjoying lucra- 
tive practices, realizing each $1200 a year, above all expenses. 
Another minister, receiving a salary of $700, has a deacon, a phy- 
sician, enjoying his sermons and pastoral attention, who clears 
aside from expenses, a round thousand a year, administering 
medicine, not to the souls but to the bodies of his pastor's flock. 
One advantage a minister has over a lawyer or a physician,— 
that of immediate support. The lawyer must acquire a consti- 
tuency, the physician must build up a practice. The minister 
secures or is, at least, promised his salary the day he begins his 
labors in any particular field. Admitting this, it is to be remem- 
bered, however, that the large majority of ministers are from the 
poorer classes. It is a fact of Messianic precept, Pauline recog- 
nition and continuous history, that it is not only to the poor that 
the Gospel is preached, but the poor are called, or obey the call, 
to preach it. One of the chief reasons of an impending famine 
in the ministry is the prevailing worldliness. The love of money 
has deadened and hushed the nobler emotions of the soul, and 
under the inspiration of mammon’s madness, young men, in 
harmony with the force of parental example, often choose the 
occupations and professions which promise the largest returns 
in money. One of the leading synods of the General Synod 
reports twenty-three candidates for the ministry only three of 
whom are able to support themselves. A number of the synods 
have rescinded standing resolutions requiring young men to be 
able to enter the Freshman class before they may become ben- 
eficiaries. One of these synods had four or five applicants, 
through pastors, in less than ten minutes after the abolition of 
the rule. A writer in the Odserver answers the question, why 
our Orphan Homes furnish so few candidates for the ministry, 
by pointing out the mental chasm between an orphan student 
and a college Freshman, which cannot be bridged over without 
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means. Whether a young man should receive beneficiary aid 
before he is a Freshman, is an open question, but the facts given 
reveal the truth that now, as always, the ministerial ranks are 
replenished from the poorer classes. Dr. Wm. Taylor, in pre- 
senting the report of the Board of Education before the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati, in May, 
1885, took the position that in view of the dearth of ministers, 
the fact that the sons of poverty are for the most part called, 
“He who begins his studies for the ministry is truly in the min- 
istry, and ought to be supported by the church, just as the pas- 
tor is, though he be only at the gates.’’ To say nothing of those 
in course of training. Surely the church should not withhold 
from those in the work, who have come into the Gospel harness 
under the discipline of poverty, self-denial and the pressure of 
moral obligation, a prompt and adequate support. 

It was our purpose to institute a comparison between the sal- 
aries of our civil officers, county, state and national, and those 
of ministers, but the length of this article forbids it. A friend 
in the civil service gave us a list of the salaries of the leading 
officers, as also of their subordinates, and we were somewhat 
surprised at the low figures. Apart from the President's, the 
highest salary does not exceed $10,500, and those of the clerks 
range from $1800 to $1200, with those of officers not classified, 
as low as $720. In most cases, retrenchment among the sub- 
ordinate government employes would mean personal and fam- 
ily embarrassment, official inefficiency and public harm. Bear- 
ing in mind the cost of living in the nation’s capitol, the steady 
work required, the uncertainties of one’s tenure of office and the 
nature of the service demanded, the salaries of the subordinate 
officers and clerks of our government are quite meagre enough. 
The comparison between the support of these and that of the 
ministry is less sharp than between it and the professions. And 
yet there is an element of certainty and promptness in the sal- 
aries of civil officers which is wanting in those of the ministry. 
In many quarters the minister’s salary is looked upon, not as a 
matter of finance but as a charity, claiming attention when ev- 
erything else touching material well-being has been adjusted. 
This idea of charity in a matter lying clearly in the realm of 
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business and finance, has wonderfully degraded the ministerial 
calling. 
ITS INADEQUACY. 


In the light of the facts hitherto dwelt upon, and leaving out 
of view the metropolitan pulpits whose pastors in some cases 
receive a score of thousands of dollars, there is revealed the in- 
disputable truth that of all men of whatever occupation or pro- 
fession, ministers are the most inadequately remunerated, when 
we take into the account the time and cost of preparation, the 
kind and amount of service demanded, the requirements made 
of them with respect to their families, the peculiar relations 
they sustain to their people and to society in general, the need- 
ful growth of their libraries, the increased actual and incidental 
expenses growing out of a faithful prosecution of their high 
calling, and the not infrequent early disablement resulting from 
the extraordinary tax and constant drain upon the energies of 
body and mind and heart. To persons not familiar with the 
invincible facts, and with no personal experience, this may seem 
surprising. 

When it is averred that ministerial support is inadequate, it is 
not meant to make the impression that the clergy are on the 
verge of starvation. There are those who ‘have inherited a 
competency, so that they cannot take up the pilgrim’s song : 

“No foot of land do I possess 
Nor cottage in this wilderness.” 

Others, with fair salaries coupled with rigid economy, proper 
domestic discipline, and the blessing of Providence, have risen 
above the unpleasant prospect of want, in the years when time’s 
shadows begin to lengthen. Still others, as stated before, are 
poor because of mismanagement, extravagance, want of fore- 
sight, domestic affiliation, or a prodigal, hap-hazard way of liv- 
ing, and are consequently destined to remain poor. But, when 
Ministerial Support in its inadequacy is emphasized, it is claimed 
to be unequai to the purpose, insufficient to effect the object, 
unfair as compared with salaries in other departments of phys- 
ical and mental labor, disproportionate in the light of the quali- 

Vor. XVI. No. 2. 32 
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fications demanded, and the service rendered, not competent as a 
rule, to admit of provision for the unproductive days of life. 
The inadequate elements are insufficiency, inequality, an im- 
proper disproportion which should not exist—an inadequacy 
which might and should be remedied. 

The provision made by the Church for its superannuated and 
disabled ministers and their families, in its Pastors’ and Susten- 
tation Funds; in ministers’ insurance leagues; in a more 
limited way, by individual Synods; in the appeals through the 
represented wisdom of the Church in its General Assemblies, 
and by the secretaries of these charities through the church 
organs, for larger contributions, is a recognition and a declara- 
tion of the inadequacy of ministerial support. If the support 
were adequate, there would be no need for such provision. 
Who has ever heard of a legal sustenation fund, of a medical 
insuarnce league, of a charity organization for disabled farmers, 
or mechanics, or business men. The truth is, these are able to 
make a judicious provision against the day when a man is un- 
able to labor. Of all persons the faithful minister should be 
free from corroding cares and perplexing anxiety, in the eve- 
ning of life. Nothing save a selfishness which is earth-born, a 
mammon-greed which is petrifying, and a moral degradation 
which has paralyzed every nobler impulse of the soul, can deny 
to him who in the day of his strength always stood like a rock 
against the wrong and always defended the right, the fullest 
immunity from the shadow of want. And yet, if he is kept on 
a mere allowance of everyday life, he has nothing in prospect, 
materially, but the meagre charities of the Church he served. 
The Pastors’ Fund of the General Synod amounted to about 
$7,000 during the last biennium, a sum quite inadequate to re- 
lieve those who called for aid. The delegate from the General 
Synod South, in his fraternal greetings at Harrisburg, said 
among other things “that, outside of Charleston, there is not a 
minister in the Lutheran Church South, who is not compelled 
to supplement his salary by teaching or manual labor.” As 
long as this is the case the Church will have a mentally crippled 
ministry, and many beneficiaries depending on her resources. 
The State provides for the veteran, why should not the Church 
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provide for its aged ministers? But it is simply a fact that it 
does not adequately provide for them. The very people who 
think they show good sense in going to the aged practitioner 
in law or medicine will replace their pastor, who counts no more 
if as many years, by a young man, and when an appeal is made 
for the sustenation of such shelved clergymen will put into the 
plate the merest pittance. 

The notices of vacant congregations advertising for pastors 
through the Church papers, with the not infrequent clause, “a 
man with small family preferred’ inserted, are a confession of 
inadequate support. It is not an unusual thing to cut down the 
salary when a pastoral change occurs. It is an ugly thing to 
make the matter of family a factor in calling a minister. It 
might be an advantage to penurious church members for the 
pastor to have no family at all. But this would be unprotestant, 
unscriptural, not in harmony with the divine ordainment, and 
not in accord with an unmarried Paul's injunction ; for a bishop 
is to be the husband of one wife, ruling well his own house, 
having his children in subjection with all gravity. It used to 
be deemed a blessing to have children, but if the Church of 
Christ makes their possession a bar to the securing of a field of 
labor, it gives emphasis to an idea only too prevalent—that to 
get a child from the Lord is incompatible with the highest 
felicities of the family relation. 

It was the purpose of the writer to show the inadequacy of 
ministerial support further by quotations from Dr. John Hall’s 
strong, manly article in the New York Odserver, in the early 
part of 1884; from letters of clergymen to the editor of the 
same paper, who availed themselves of the special rates of one 
dollar a year to ministers, and from a sermon by Dr. Talmage 
on “The Boy Home,” in Frank Leslie's Magazine, September, 
1885, p. 267, but our paper has already grown beyond a proper 
length. 

It would hardly be proper to conclude without suggesting 
some remedies. 1. The place which finance holds in Christ's 
kingdom, and the distinction between it and benevolence should 
be emphasized in our seminaries, synods, pulpits and pastoral 
relation. We will want to get away from this idea of charity 
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and benevolence, which has somehow insinuated itself into the 
matter of ministerial support. 

2. More information, through our Church organs and from 
the pulpit, touching the financial demands of a ministry well 
qualified and growing intellectually, should be given. 

3. A common interest and a righteous protection of sacred 
advantages should abolish candidating and underbidding. Con- 
certed effort, on the part of ministers, should demand more 
adequate support. In some quarters a judicious ministerial 
strike would be justifiable. 

It may yet be observed that there is no class of men, whose 
services, viewed in the light of the preparatory training and 
constant self-improvement required, the physical and mental 
wear occasioned, and the incessant drain of every power of 
one’s being, are as little appreciated as those of ministers. The 
average church member has no sort of conception of the labor 
involved in the conscientious fulfillment of the ministerial office. 
Some do make it an easy calling, but lean flocks and a suffering 
Church bear testimony to ministerial unfaithfulness. With some 
people egotism may be substituted for modest ability, a certain 
easy-going sociability for hard work, disjointed talks for thought- 
ful discourses, but, on the other hand, there never was a call for 
larger ability, loftier enthusiasm and greater sacrifice in the 
ministerial calling than to-day, in order to reach the highest 
usefulness. It is to be remembered, however, that as the work 
of the ambassador of Christ in nature, in character, in aims and 
results, bears a relation to both worlds, this and the one to come, 
the chief remuneration for services rendered is not in dollars 
and cents and does not come within the domain of temporal 
things. In its nature so divine, in its character so beneficent, 
in its aims so benevolent, in its results so far-reaching—show- 
ing a redeemed world restored to god-likeness and heavenly 
fellowship, the reward is not confined to earth. As Moses re- 
fused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather 
to suffer affliction with God's people, then to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin on Egypt's throne; as the blessed Christ, though being 
rich, for our sakes became poor, making himself of no reputa- 
tion, assuming the form of a servant, giving his life a ransom 
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for man, for a lost world’s salvation; as the Apostle Paul, after 
experiencing the gospel as the power of God, to save the race, 
suffered the loss of all things, recognizing himself as crucified 
with Christ, not counting his life dear to him that he might ac- 
complish the ministry which God had entrusted to him, having 
no purpose or desire of heart, but the salvation of souls; as the 
lion-hearted Luther quailed not in the presence of the devil, 
popes and councils but brought forth from under the dust of tra- 
dition the pure word God, in the face of anathemas and excom- 
munication, at the risk of life itself, without any hope of temporal 
reward, near or remote ; so the Moses of to-day, the servant of 
Christ, the successor to Paul, and the son of the Reformation, 
whilst he can of right claim an adequate temporal support, 
based on reason, common sense, and Scripture, ceases not his 
work if there be a lack here, but foregoes the emoluments and 
comforts of time, and even suffers much in the way of privation, 
self-denial and persecution, because like Moses he has respect 
unto the recompense of the reward ; because like his Master, he 
contemplates the joy that is set before him; because like Paul, 
he counts everything else but dung that he may win Christ and 
be found in him; because like Luther, under a clear conviction 
of duty he can say, “Hier stehe ich, ich kann nicht anders.” 
There are times when the faithful minister of Christ, notwith- 
standing all that has been said, and might yet be said, about the, 
peculiar temporal disadvantages of his calling would not ex- 
change his pulpit for a throne, the domain of his heavenly in- 
fluence fora kingdom. There has been too much made of the 
matter of insufficient temporal support, as a reason for the “min- 
isterial famine’ now afflicting the Church. The true minister, 
moved by an overwhelming conviction of duty, will preach the 
Gospel without any support rather than disobey God and forego 
the recompense of the reward. 

When the faithful servant of Christ shall come bringing his 
sheaves with him; when the shepherd and his flock shall be 
permitted to stand on the right hand of the Judge of all the 
earth and shall hear the welcome, “Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world; when the blessed Saviour, who is now the 
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judge shall call his servant to share with him his throne because 
in suffering and overcoming he had on earth followed his Mas- 
ter; when into his labor-worn hands shall be placed palms of 
victory, upon his earth-weary brow a crown of glory, adorned 
with many a star; when the title of king and priest unto God 
forever and ever, and that for which it stands shall be an endur- 
ing reality; then the privations, sacrifices self-denials and non- 
appreciations of earth shall fade into oblivion, even as the mists 
of morning vanish before an ascending sun. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE DIVINE IMAGE LOST AND RESTORED. 
By Rev. P. BERGSTRESSER, D, D., Waynesboro’, Pa. 


A good starting point in the discussion of the Higher Chris- 
tian Life, is found in contemplating the divine image in which 
man was originally created. God said: “Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness. So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him.” Gen. I : 26, 27. 
According to the New Testament the Son of God is the origi- 
nal image of God, and to him men are to be conformed spirit- 
ually and physically. Col. 1:15; Phil. 3:21; John 3: 2. 
According to this original image of God man was created. 
Hence, Adam was “the figure of Him that was to come.”” Rom. 
5: 14. The original idea involved in the creation of man in the 
image and likeness of God can therefore be only fully realized 
through Christ. It is through Christ that man is to attain like- 
ness to God. The divine image according to the Holy Scrip- 
tures is therefore partly original exdowment, and partly destina- 
tion. Man’s fellowship with God in Christ is an essential element 
in the progress and ultimate attainment of man’s perfection. He 
was fashioned after the most excellent pattern. ‘For thou hast 
made him but little lower than God.” Ps. 8: 5. 

In what therefore did the image and likeness of God, in which 
man was originally created, consist? It consisted in his zfe/- 
lectual and moral nature and in his eternal destiny. “Know that 
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the Lord hath set apart him that is godly for himself.” Ps. 4: 3. 
In Col. 3 : 10, Christians are exhorted to “put on the new man, 
which is renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that 
created him.” And in Eph. 4: 24, thus: “Put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.” 
By these passages we see that the image of God consists in in- 
tellectual and moral qualities, conforming ultimately to the im- 
age of the Son in our glorified state. «It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but we know that, when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” 1 John 3: 2. 

“If the divine Logos had not himself become man, the ideal 
of humanity would never have been realized; for each of the 
created individuals represents only an imperfect, a relative union 
of the Logos and man, of the uncreated and the created divine im- 
age. The Logos having become man, reveals the whole fulness 
of the ideal according to which human nature was originally 
planned, but which can be realized only imperfectly in each 
finite individual. If the divine Logos had not become man, hu- 
manity would have been without any real point of unity and 
without a head. It would have wanted the actual Mediator, 
who alone can lead the species out of the created relations of 
dependence into the spiritual relations of freedom, who can raise 
it from the level of natural life to the level of perfection and true 
being. We therefore accept the essential Christian belief, that 
the Son of God would have been made man, and would have 
come into the world, even if sin had not come into the world,— 
the belief, that when God created man after his own image, he 
created him in the image of his Son, in the image of the Son 
who was to become incarnate, so that even at the creation of 
man the image of Christ was present to the mind of the Creator, 
and was the prototype according to which man was created.” 
So Martensen. 


St. James also tells us that “men were made after the simili- 
tude of God.” Man was originally possessed of truth and right- 
eousness. But it is not so now with him. He has lost the im- 
age of God, and has become the image of the devil. His un- 
derstanding is now full of falsities, and his heart is full of evils. 
“The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint.” How 
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could sin originate in this divine image? And how can he be 
restored to his more than original glory ? 


I. THE DIVINE IMAGE LOST. 


We have in the book of Genesis the best account of the 
process in which man lost the divine image. ‘The Old Ser- 
pent’ said to the woman, “Yea, hath God said, ye shall not eat 
of every tree of the garden?” The woman replied, “We may 
eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden: but of the fruit of 
the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, ye 
shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.” The 
devil said to the woman, “Ye shall not surely die: for God doth 
know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.”’ Gen. 
3: 1-5. “When the woman saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be de- 
sired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did 
eat, and gave also unto her husband with her; and he did eat. 
And the eyes of them both were opened.” They gained a 
a knowledge of the evil by a loss of the good. So it must ever 
be. 

Adam was a free personal agent. The test of his loyalty in 
the forbidden fruit, involved an appeal to his appetite on the 
one hand, and on the other to the approbation of his God. The 
natural and the spiritual came in conflict, and thus gave occa- 
sion to alternate action. The constitutional desire to gratify 
appetite was not sin. It was only in such craving that there 
could be the trial of obedience. Just at this point man was 
open to temptation. Extraneous influences might be intro- 
duced, to strengthen the desire to gratify, and weaken the power 
of effectual resistance. The devil saw how man’s mind could 
be made to move in order to effect this end. Reverence for 
the divine sanction must be removed. That was most artfully 
done by simply questioning, whether the sanction had been 
understood. This excited the desire to taste. The bare sug- 
gestion of selfishness in the prohibition, prepared the way for 
the transgression. These evil thoughts, infused into the minds 
of our progenitors, did not originate in them, but they came 
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from the tempter. We are not now, however, endeavoring to 
account for the origin of evil in the universe, or how Satan 
became a sinner, for we may be destitute of some of the data 
necessary to form a just conclusion, but only how evil thoughts 
became sinful actions and sinful dispositions in man. We are 
assured that evil did not and could not originate in God; and 
also that man is the author of his own sinful actions and sinful 
dispositions. There was a time when man was not a sinner ; 
and there was a time when he became a sinner. The sin of our 
first parents was not yet when the evil thoughts were suggested 
by Satan, nor when the desire of knowledge was awakened in 
them, nor when their zxsthetic emotion of the beautiful was 
excited ; but sin came in when they believed the father of lies, 
and when they disobeyed God's word. They did not in their 
minds and hearts hold fast to what “God said.” Man made in 
the image and after the similitude of God is a moral being ; 
who is “not to live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Deut. 8 : 3; Mark 4:4. 
Neither is it necessary in order to constitute a just trial that 
the moral agent should perfectly understand at the time being 
all the reasons for the divine prohibition; for the very best 
reason that can be given is God's word. God is infinite in 
wisdom and goodness, and all his commands are essential to 
the moral agent’s good. Nothing can take the place of God's 
word without the destruction of the moral agent. Man lives by 
God's word, and dies without it. How difficult for sinners to 
comprehend the value of God’s word! “By one man sin en- 
tered the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned.” Thus truth was corrupted in 
man’s intellect; holiness, in his will; and blessedness, in his 
heart. Thus man lost the beautiful image and likeness of God, 
and became the image and likeness of the devil. Prior to the 
fall man had truth and holiness; but after the fall he was filled 
with falsity and evil. 

What wonderful changes were induced by sin! It brought 
man directly under the penalty of eternal death. There could 


be no alternative unless through a change of dispensations. 
Vor. XVI. No. 2. 33 
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Such a change had already been contemplated in the divine 
counsel. God's highest end in the creation of man, the holiness 
and happiness of man, seemed to have been frustrated by the 
fall. But God's end in the creation was as dear to him after the 
fall as it was before it, therefore a dispensation of grace was in- 
troduced. All that we here need to apprehend is that this 
change of dispensations satisfied justice as well as the infliction 
of the penalty would have done. 

But all sin originates in the same way as it did at the begin- 
ning. “Sin is the transgression of the law.” Evil thoughts be- 
come sinful actions and sinful dispositions through the heart. 
Sin cannot originate in any other way. “When lust hath con- 
ceived, it bringeth forth sin.” That which comes out of a man’s 
heart morally defiles him. The Augsburg Confession teaches 
that “the cause of sin is man’s perverted will.” And this “per- 
verted will” is accounted for by the same confession thus: “Since 
the fall of Adam all men who are naturally engendered, are con- 
ceived and born in sin;: that is, they all are from their mother’s 
womb full of evil desires and propensities, and can have by na- 
ture no true fear of God, no true faith in God; and this innate 
disease, or original sin, is truly sin, which brings all those under 
the eternal wrath of God, who are not born again by baptism 
and the Holy Spirit.” Thus the grace of God, brought to us in 
the word and sacraments, counteracts the power of natural de- 
pravity, and leaves us free to choose the good and avoid the 
evil. In other words, “the Gospel is the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth.” 

The origin of sin is clearly set forth by Christ in his contro- 
versy with the Pharisees about eating with unwashed hands. 
He said: “That which cometh out of the man, that defileth the 
man. For from within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetings, 
wickednesses, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, 
pride, foolishness: all these evil things come from within, and 
defile the man.” Mark 7 : 20-23. When these evil thoughts 
find their way into the human heart, which is naturally inclined 
to admit them, and when they are harbored there, they come 
forth as sinful actions and sinful dispositions. Six of these 
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classes are in the plural number (see the Greek or Rev. Vers.), 
and six are in the singular. The plurals, namely, “adulteries, 
fornications, murders, thefts, covetings, wickednesses,” are six 
generic classes of sinful actions; and the six singulars, namely, 
«deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolish- 
ness,” are six generic classes of sinful dispositions. The gen- 
eric classes of sinful actions culminate in “wickedness ;"" and 
the generic classes of sinful dispositions, culminate in “foolish- 
ness.’ These twelve classes embrace generically all the specific 
sinful actions and all the specific sinful dispositions that are 
mentioned in the Scriptures. All these sinful actions and sin- 
ful dispositions proceed from the unregenerate heart. Their 
name is legion; for they are many. 

The great changes brought about by the fall of man are to be 
found therefore in his moral character. His constitutional or- 
ganization is not changed. Man is now as he was originally 
composed of the sensuous and the spiritual. The moral char- 
acter is determined by the preponderance of the one or the 
other. In the shipwreck of the fall no integral part of human- 
ity, except his fellowship with God, was lost; and a susceptibil- 
ity for that fellowship is still retained. Man's moral obligations 
are therefore still the same as they were in Paradise. 

But the loss of the image and likeness of God is not simply des- 
titution of truth and righteousness. There are many things des- 
titute of holiness, which cannot be said to be depraved. Man is 
positively depraved. His mind and heart are directed toward self, 
and turned away from the Lord. He continues to believe Satan's 
lies, and to disobey God. The whole inner spiritual life is wrong. 
He stands condemned at the bar of his own conscience, which 
shows that the divine presence is not yet entirely withdrawn from 
him. Thus instead of rest, there is unrest. Instead of his will be- 
ing in harmony with the divine will, loving what God loves and 
hating what God hates, he has the divided inclination of the will, 
which is feebly inclined to what is good, and strongly bent to 
inferior and selfish ends. His animal nature usurps supremacy 
over his rational. ‘Because the carnal mind is enmity against 
God: for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. 
So then they that are in the flesh cannot please God.’ Rom. 8:7, 8. 
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But the sinner in his unregenerate state regards sin as a light 
thing. He regards his sins as a few isolated acts of transgres- 
sion for which he can very easily excuse himself under the cir- 
cumstances. He never takes into consideration his sinful state 
or condition. The light of truth has died out of his mind; he 
has no true knowledge of God and no spiritual affections. He 
has no taste for holiness. He thinks he is alive, but he is 
spiritually dead. You may endeavor to illustrate his horrible 
state by examples drawn from nature and the Scriptures, but he 
understands not their personal application. “The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the spirit of God: for they are fool- 
ishness unto him: neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” 1 Cor. 2: 14. 

The overt act of transgression is to natural depravity what 
the thunderbolt is to electricity. As electricity pervades all na- 
ture, so natural depravity pervades our whole spiritual being. 
When the dark rainclouds overspread the heavens, and when 
driven by contrary winds they rush in upon one another like 
contending armies, and when a thunderbolt occasionally falls 
upon the earth, upon house, or tree, or man, or beast, laying all 
in irreparable ruin, then is seen the power of that invisible 
agent, which we call electricity. So also when the motions of 
sin, yet fiercer than the troubled and warring elements, rush and 
roar through the inner man, agitating the whole spirit, soul and 
body, turning his throat into an open sepulchre, and his tongue 
into the sting of an asp; when the sinner’s mouth is filled with 
cursing and bitterness, and his feet are swift to shed blood, and 
the gracious light of heaven is shut out of his mind and heart ; 
when sin overthrows empires, and kingdoms, and republics, and 
sweeps from the face of the earth whole peoples, then too is 
discovered the nature and power of inbred depravity which lies 
deep in man’s wicked mind and in his foolish heart. 

“The sting of death is sin.” 1 Cor. 15:56. But what mor- 
tal comprehends the import of that? Yet the sinner regards 
sin as a very trivial affair. Would a father consider it a light 
thing, if he should see his child playing around the cavern or 
hole of the asp? Would he consider it a trivial matter, if he 
should learn that the child had been bitten by the deadly ser- 
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pent? But sin is worse than the sting of the asp. “He that 
committeth sin is of the devil.” 1 John 3:8 

But the sinner is unwilling to acknowledge that all his ac- 
tions and all his dispositions, while he is out of Christ, are sin- 
ful. As long as he is out of Christ, as long as he is in his un- 
renewed state, whatever he thinks, says, or does, all is sinful. 
Is it asked, “How can these things be?’ St. Paul answers, 
«“Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” Rom. 16:23. Has an un- 
regenerated man faith? “All men have not faith.” 2 Thes. 
3:2. If aman has no evangelical faith, a faith that enlightens 
the mind and changes the heart, then all his thoughts, words 
and actions must take place in unbelief, and therefore all must 
be sinful. “For as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
Prov. 23 : 7. 

To bring the sinner to a consciousness of his sins and his 
sinful condition, we have the law of God, which is the perfect 
standard of holiness. “For by the law is the knowledge of sin.”’ 
Rom. 3:20 The law says: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Luke 10: 27. But how is a sinner to attain this perfect stand- 
ard of beidines? How shall he do this when every thought of 
his mind and every purpose of his heart is sinful? For all his 
thoughts and purposes originate in unbelief. If it were not for 
the law, the sinner could never be truly convinced of his lost 
and ruined state. “I had not known sin but by the law, for I 
had not known lust, except the law had said, thou shalt not 
covet. But sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought 
in me all manner of concupiscence. For without the law sin 
was dead. For I was alive without the law once, but when the 
commandment came, sin revived, and I died. And the com- 
mandment, which was ordained to life, I found to be unto death. 
For sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived me, 
and by it slew me. -Wherefore the law is holy, and the com- 
mandment holy, and just, and good. Was then that which is 
good made death unto me ? God forbid. But sin, that it might 
appear sin, working death in me by that which is good; that 
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sin by the commandment might become exceeding sinful.” 
Rom. 7 : 7-13. 

There are two things to be observed in this passage of Scrip- 
ture, as it stands related to our subject. The first is, that it 
represents sin as a condition or state, in which the awakened 
sinner finds himself involved, without any hope of recovering 
himself from it. For sin is not here treated by St. Paul as a 
mere isolated act of transgression, which indeed tollows as the 
mind, heart, and will of the sinner are exercised by evil. The 
second is, that the law, which cannot help the sinner, yet de- 
mands the removal of this condition or state, in order to the 
proper exercise of truth and righteousness. 

Wherefore then serveth the law? “It was added because of 
transgression, till the seed should come to whom the promise 
was made.” Gal. 3: 19. The law may therefore be consid- 
ered as a mirror, in which the sinner sees his defects and the 
obliquity of his moral character; or, as a kind of balance in 
which his actions and dispositions are weighed, and found 
wanting. Let any one consider its demands, and then let him 
ask himself, “Am I all that the law requires me to be?” If we 
are honest with ourselves, we must say, “If 1 justify myself, 
mine own mouth shall condemn me: if I say, I am perfect, it 


shall also prove me perverse.” Job 9: 20. 

The state of the unregenerate man is therefore dreadful. He 
neither knows the horrible state of sin in which he is involved, 
nor the excellency of the law which he has violated. The more 
excellent the law, the greater the crime of violating it. But 
the divine law is holy, just and good, without any defect or im- 
perfection. It shows forth the essential nature and character of 
God; who is personaly ¢ruth, justice and goodness. This is the 
very divine image which man has lost. The law will not allow 
a single defect in man. “The law of the Lord is perfect,” and 
demands perfection. 

It will not satisfy the law for the sinner to excuse himself on 
the ground that he became involved in this condition of sin 
without his consent, having had nothing to do with his birth 
into the world. The objection does not reach the case under 
consideration ; for it does nothing in the least toward rescuing 
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man from his lost condition. It just tends to show his utter 
blindness in that he is content with his hard and impenitent 
heart. We must learn to view sin as a dreadful reality, in which 
we find ourselves naturally involved. The law cannot help us 
out. 

If by a single blow the law of gravitation could be perverted, 
deranging the harmony of the physical universe and causing 
worlds and systems of worlds to dash together in wild confu- 
sion, would not that blow thus given, and thus operating, be a 
very serious matter? What the principle of gravitation is to 
the natural world, that the law of God is to the moral world, 
binding all moral creatures in harmony with one another and 
all to the throne of God. All the requirements of the law are 
summed up in one word, and that word is /ove. It is against 
love that sin wars, and therefore against the well-being and hap- 
piness of all the creatures that God has made. 

Now, unless sin be removed, man’s unhappiness which lies in 
his separation from God, will for ever continue. “The wages of 
sin is death.” “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” “Indigna- 
tion and wrath, tribulation, and anguish upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil.” “Cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things which are written in the book of the law to do them.” 
Every sin, according to the Scriptures, deserves the wrath and 
curse of God, both in this life and in that which is to come; or, 
in other words, everlasting perdition is the penalty of God's vio- 
lated law. What an awful penalty ! 

But some object to the possibility of such a penalty being in- 
flicted on the ground of its severity. It is asked, “shall one sin 
consign the soul to the penalty of eternal death?” Certainly, 
from the very nature of sin. The penalty can be diverted only 
by a restoration of the divine image. “For the wrath of God is 
revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness; because 
that which may be known of God is manifest in them; for God 
hath showed it unto them.”” When a mar burns down the house 
of his neighbor, he is arrested and convicted for the crime of 
arson. But the person convicted for burning down one house, 
is as certainly exposed to the penalty as if he had burned down 
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a thousand. If this principle is correct in human law, why not 
also in the divine? St. James says: “He that offendeth in one 
point is guilty of all.” If one link is broken the whole chain 
falls to the ground. So with man’s chain of righteousness ; it 
has been broken by sin. “There is none righteous, no, not one.” 
Another objects that “there is no proportion between the 
time occupied in the commission of sin, and the duration of the 
punishment.” Is there any reference made to the time occu- 
pied in the commission of an offence against civil law? When 
a man draws a pistol on another, and kills him in a second of 
time, he is arrested and tried for wilful murder. Suppose, how- 
ever, his lawyer should plead for the acquittal of the murderer 
on the ground that it took only a second of time to kill him. 
What judge or jury on that ground would have a right to ac- 
quit the man? Human law lays no stress on the time occupied 
in its violation ; the simple question is, touching the fact of the 
violation. When the fact is established, the law demands that 
the penalty should follow. If this principle is correct in human 
law, why is it not also in the divine? The human is based on 
the divine. If moreover the violation of the human law de- 
mands the life of the transgressor, why should not the violation 
of the divine law, demand the forfeiture of the soul? The 
image of God is therefore lost by sin. The only possibility of 
salvation lies in its restoration. Therefore let us consider, 


Il. THE DIVINE IMAGE RESTORED. 


The restoration is effected “through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth.” “Except a man be born again, he can- 
not see, nor enter into the kingdom of God.” John 3: 3, 5. 
“He must be born again by baptism and the Holy Spirit.” In 
this restoration Christ is the essential element, and the Holy 
Spirit is the grand agent. “No one can say that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 1 Cor. 12: 3. The mystery 
of this restoration is “Christ in us, the hope of glory.”” Col. 1 
: 27. He is the element of this higher Christian life. “He that 
hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not the Son of God 
hath not life.” 1 John 5:12. “If the Spirit of him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ 
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from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.” Rom. 8: 11 

The process of the restoration of the divine image is the re- 
versal of its loss. We have seen how it was lost. The unbe- 
lief of our first parents came by hearing the wxtruth of the 
devil. Unbelief could have originated in no other way. The 
devil presented the wxruth to the minds of our first parents as 
superior to divine érw¢h or the divine word. That untruth they 
took into their minds, and their hearts rested in that, and thus 
they became unbelievers, and fell from God. 

The restoration to the divine image is now effected through 
the “ruth. We havea divine revelation of the truth. It is in the 
Gospel. «For therein is the righteousness of God revealed from 
faith to faith: as it is written. The just shall live by faith.” 
God’s word is the truth. “And this is the word which by the 
Gospel is preached unto us.” 1 Pet. 1: 25. Jesus says, “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the 
Father, but by me.” John 14: 6. 

As original unbelief came by hearing the untruth, so original 
faith comes by hearing the truth. “So then faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” Rom.10:17. As 
Satan entered into this divine image through belief of the un- 
truth to destroy it, so Christ enters this lost divine image 
through belief of the truth to restore it. The divine process is 
beautifully set forth in the parable of the sower: “But they on 
the good ground are they, which in an honest and good heart, 
having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit with pa- 
tience.” Luke 8:15. Satan’s word, received into the heart of 
man, destroys the man; but Christ’s word, received into the 
heart of man, restores him to truth and righteousness, in which 
the divine image consists. Thus the Gospel is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth. On the other 
hand, when any one heareth the word of the kingdom, and un- 
derstandeth it not, then cometh the wicked one, and catcheth 
away that which was sown in his heart, lest he should believe 
and be saved. : 

The divine destination of man is attained in his final glorifica- 
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tion. “For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to 
be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
firstborn among many brethren. Moreover whom he did pre- 
destinate, them he also called: and whom he called, them he 
also justified: and whom he justified, them he also glorified.” 
Rom. 8 : 29, 30. 

The final restoration of the divine image in our glorification, 
is reached through much conflict with evil. Evil must be con- 
quered through faith. “For whosoever is born of God overcom- 
eth the world: and this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our, faith. Who is he that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” 1John 5: 
4,5. “The last enemy that shall be destreyed is death.” 1 Cor. 
15: 26. “Thanks be to God, who giveth us victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But whence do evil thoughts oviginate in the renewed mind 
and heart of the Christian? Tnat all Christians are tempted 
with evil thoughts is known by universal experience. It was 
also Christ's experience. “He was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” He was tempted with evil thoughts, 
suggested by the devil, not only in the beginning of his minis- 
try, but also during his whole earthly life, until he exclaimed on 
the cross, “It is finished.” Then the conflict was over, and the 
final victory obtained. “Though he were a son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suffered; and being made 
perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation unto all them 
that obey him.” 

The question now resolves itself into this: Does the regen- 
erated Christian sustain the same relation to evil thoughts that 
Christ and our progenitors before the fall sustained to them ? 
Has not the good man’s natural depravity some relation to the 
origin of his evil thoughts with which he is daily tempted ? 

It is evident that there are two fundamental and radically 
different laws or principles in constant conflict in the renewed 
man. The one is called “the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus ;”” the other, “the law of sin and death,” or, “the law of 
sin in the members.” The Christian feels that his growth in 
holiness is a constant conflict with evil thoughts. In this con- 
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flict the Christian’s will often runs, in its pursuit of holiness, in ; 
advance of its abilitv; in the heart where the work of sanctifi- , 
cation is going on, his will often makes great strides in its 
eagerness to obey the law of holiness perfectly ; but when “the 
law of sin in the members,’ comes again with its power, the 
will sinks below its former tension, and does not, while indeed : 
it gains a victory, gain as much of a victory over evil, as there 
was previous desire. Having passed through the conflict with 
certain classes of evil thoughts, the Christian realizes by bitter 
experience that he has been somewhat scratched by sin, like a; 
man having passed through thorns; or, he realizes in the con- 
flict that the foul breath of evil has to some extent dimmed the 
mirror of his Christian consciousness. But are not these 
scratched of sin marks of imperfection? Is not this dimness in 
the mirror of his Christian experience a consciousness of sin? 
It may therefore be said that a Christian sometimes, in the mo- 
ments of a blind impulse, does whrat he would not, and falls be- 
low that strict adherence to holiness which he willed, when his 
will was at its greatest tension. “I find then a law, that, when. 
I would do good, evil is present with me.” In one sense, no 
person can do what he does not will to do; but at one time he 
can fall far below in doing what at another time he willed to do. 
In this case the will must be viewed at two different stages of 
tension for holiness. But there is a constant advancing to a: 
higher standard. The gracious operation of the Holy Spirit, 
brings the Christian's will more and more up to a perfect stand- 
ard of holiness, which is Christ in us, the hope of glory, while 
“the law of sin in the members,” continually depresses it. “O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death ? I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
The Christian always has the divine help to contend against 
evil thoughts ; and he gains more and more power in “the inner: 
man” in this conflict. The grace of God alone can bring us 
from one step of holiness to another. By Christ we have access 
by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God. The advance is “from faith to faith ;’ but all 
in harmony with our free will. Christ dwells more and more 
richly in our hearts by faith, which is substantially the divine 
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nature. This divine nature or the Christ-life, thus keeps shift- 
ing the standard or holiness or the new obedience higher and 
higher, as we hunger and thirst after righteousness, with the 
assurance that we shall be filled in due time with all the fulness 
of God. The goal is reached through the faith of the opera- 
tion of God. 

Is there a possibility in this life of getting beyond this con- 
flict with evil thoughts? Not from what St. Paul says in Rom. 
8: 10: “And if [although] Christ be in you, the body is dead 
because of sin; but the Spirit is life because of righteousness.” 
Again: “For we through the Spirit wait for the hope of right- 
eousness by faith.” Gal. 5: 5. 

But if original sin is extirpated in the higher Christian life, 
as some contend it is, then we as Christians are placed on the 
same basis with Christ and our progenitors before the fall. 
There are insuperable difficulties connected with this teaching. 
If original sin or natural deptavity has ever in any case been 
extirpated before the natural death of the Christian, how does 
it come that every natural birth needs a spiritual birth? «That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh.” 

The true doctrine we hold to be this: that the blood of Christ 
through faith is a constant propitiation for our sins and imper- 
fections ; and that the life of faith in us, which may grow into 
the full assurance of faith, in its conflict with evil thoughts, 
whether originated by the direct suggestions of the devil or by 
our natural depravity, can deliver us entirely from sinful actions 
and sinful disposition. “Let not sin therefore reign in your 
mortal body, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof.” In 
this sense, “We know that whatsoever is born of God sinneth 
not; but he that is begotten of God keepeth himself, and that 
wicked one toucheth him not.” No true Christian sins wilfully, 
habitually, or characteristically. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE LAW OF CHURCH ELECTIONS* 
By Rev. WILLIAM HULL, Hudson, N. Y. 


In the United States, corporations of all kinds are created by 
authority of the legislature. In the state of New York and in 
the other states, statutes have been enacted for the incorpora- 
tion of religious societies in an easy and popular manner, thus 
saving the delay, trouble and expense of an application to the 
law-making power in each individual case. 

In his work on “Religious Corporations,” (pp. 3, 4,) Mr. Snyder 
says, “During the colonial period there was no general law au- 
thorizing the incorporation of religious societies. Special char- 
ters under the great seal of the colony of New York were 
occasionally granted to particular organizations. The growth 
and development of religion was hindered in consequence of 
this illiberal policy to the injury of society. Persons were not 
disposed to endow institutions having no legal existence, and 
refrained from making substantial contributions for the support 
of the Gospel, when there was no particular body or individual 
authorized by law to administer their pious offerings. The 
spread of immorality consequent upon this state of affairs, is 
recognized by the legislature in the preamble of the Act of 
1693, (Laws, chapter 36) authorizing the assessment of a tax 
for the support of the ministry. The language is as follows: 
“Whereas, profaneness and licentiousness have of late over- 
spread this province, for want of a settled ministry throughout 
the same, to the end that the same be removed and the ordin- 
ances of God duly administered: Be it enacted, etc.” No gen- 
eral statute was, however, enacted under which a church could 
be incorporated, until after the colonies had declared their in- 
dependence. On the 6th of April, 1784, the first general act 


*A lecture delivered before the students of Hartwick Seminary by the 
author, as Lecturer on Ecclesiastical Law in that institution. 
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was passed which contained provisions similar in nearly all re- 
spects to the Act of 1813, now in force. This Act. was re- 
tained, with some modifications, in the first revision of the 
statutes in 1801. (Kent and Radcliff's Laws, Vol. 1, p. 336, 
chap. 79.) It was re-enacted with some additional provisions 
on the 5th of April, 1813, and remains in force at the present 
time.” 

This Act of 1813, containing sixteen sections, provides for 
the incorporation of (1) Protestant Episcopal Churches; (2) 
Protestant Dutch Reformed Churches; (3) Other Churches. 
The incorporation of Lutheran Churches therefore comes under 
the last head. Whenever a society exists which has not been 
incorporated, or when a new organization is effected, the mode 
of incorporation isas tollows: The minister of such church, con- 
gregation or society, or in case of his death or absence, or there 
being no minister, then one of the elders, or deacons, or for 
want of such officers, then any other person being a member 
or stated hearer in such church, congregation or society must 
publicly give notice to the congregation, of the time when, 
and the place where, the election is to be held, at least fifteen 
days before the election. This notification must be given for 
two successive Sabbaths, or days on which such church, congre- 
gation or society shall statedly worship, next preceding the day 
of such election. The notice must state that on the day desig- 
nated trustees will be elected for the church, congregation or 
society. 

At the time appointed for the election, two of the elders shall 
preside, and if there be no such officers, then two of the mem- 
bers of such church, congregation or society shall be chosen by 
a majority of the persons present to preside at such election ; re- 
ceive the votes of the electors ; be the judges of the qualifications 
of such electors, and they shall be the officers to return and re- 
port the names of the persons who by a plurality of votes have 
been elected to serve as trustees for such church, congregation 
or society. 

Immediately after such election the presiding and returning 
officers must execute an instrument under their hands and seals, 
certifying the names of the persons elected to serve as trustees 
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for such church, congregation or society, and the name or title 
by which such trustees and their successors shall forever there- 
after be called and known. The xame of the church must be de- 
termined by the vote of the electors and be particularly described 
in the certificate. The number of trustees shall not be less than 
three nor more than nine. The statute says that they are to be 
discreet persons—they need not be communicant members of 
the church, and they are to take charge of the estate and pro- 
perty belonging to such church, congregation or society, and 
they are to transact all the business connected with the tempor- 
alities. 

In their certificate the persons who presided at the election 
are to state the notice given, the assembling of the electors, the 
trustees elected, the name of the corporation, &c. They are to 
sign and seal the certificate, to acknowledge it before a judge of 
a court of record, or some other officer authorized to take proof 
of conveyances of real estate, and then the certificate is to be re- 
corded in the office of the clerk of the county in which such con- 
gregation is located, in a book provided for that purpose. The 
fee prescribed for such recording is seventy-five cents. As soon 
as the certificate is delivered to the county clerk, the incorpora- 
tion is complete, and the society becomes a religious corpora- 
tion and enters upon its corporate existence. 

The trustees are to be elected for three years, and immedi- 
ately after their election they are to meet and to be divided by 
lot into three classes, to serve one, two and three years, and 
thus at an annual election each year one third of the trustees 
will be elected. 

The powers of the trustees when thus elected are enumerated 
in the fourth section of the Act of 1813, and among other 
things it is said: “The trustees of every church, congregation 
or society hereinbefore mentioned and their successors shall re- 
spectively have and use a common seal, and may renew and 
alter the same at their pleasure, and are hereby authorized and 
empowered to take into their possession and custody all the 
temporalities belonging to such church, congregation or society, 
whether the same shall consist of real and personal estate, and 
whether the same shall have been given, granted or devised di- 
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rectly to such church, congregation or society, or to any person 
for their use. 

They were authorized to hold property, the annual income of 
of which should not exceed $3,000, but by the laws of 1875 this 
provision was increased to $12,000. 


I. WHO MAY VOTE FOR TRUSTEES ? 


1. At the first election. The Act of 1813 confined the elec- 
tors to male persons of full age, but by the laws of 1867 (chap- 
ter 656) the word sale was stricken out, and now all persons of 
full age are eligible as voters. 

In regard to that first election the Act of 1813 (§3) says, 
“Every male person of full age who has statedly worshiped 
with such church, congregation or society and has formerly been 
considered as belonging thereto, shall be entitled to vote.”’ 

In the formation of a new society it would be best for the 
proposed corporators to be enrolled. Not only communicants 
but also non-communicants are privileged to unite as members 
of the corporation, and to vote for trustees who as already stated 
need not be communicants themselves. 

2. At subsequent elections. Persons of full age of both sexes 
are permitted to vote. But after thé first election the qualifica- 
tions of voters become more definite. The Act of 1813 (§7) 
says, “That no person belonging to any church, congregation 
or society intended by the third section of this Act shall be en- 
titled to vote at any election succeeding the first, until he shall 
have been a stated attendant on divine worship in said church, 
congregation or society, at least one year before said election, 
and shall have contributed to the support of the said church, 
congregation or society according to the usages and customs 
thereof: and that the clerk to the said trustees shall keep a reg- 
ister of the names of all such persons as shall desire to become 
stated hearers in the said church, congregation or society, and 
shall therein note the time when such request was made; and 
the said clerk shall attend all such subsequent elections in order 
to test the qualifications of such electors, in case the same should 
be questioned.” : 

These are the statutory provisions as to the qualifications of 
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voters at an election for trustees, and the courts have decided 
that the qualifications of a voter as prescribed by the statute 
cannot be altered or abridged by the rules or by-laws of the so- 
ciety. Such regulations are a nullity. (People vs. Phillips 1 
Denis’ Reports, 388). 

In the above quoted case the court said, “These sections pre- 
scribe the qualifications of electors, which in brief are these, 

1. Membership. No one can be an elector who does not be- 
long to such church, congregation or society. 

2. He must have been for a year at least, a stated attendant 
on divine worship in said church, congregation or society. 

3. He must have contributed to the support of the same ac- 
cording to the usages and customs thereof. 

“These qualifications can neither be abridged or extended by 
any act of the trustees or corporators, but every person thus 
qualified has an incontestable right to vote at the election of 
trustees. The statute under which the incorporation was formed 
is its constitution, and every act in violation of this paramount 
law is necessarily invalid. This is a well settled principle of the 
common law and is of universal application to all corporations. 
* * Membership, worship and contribution carry with them 
as an inseparable incident the right to vote: for every such 
member is necessarily an elector.” 

The courts have also decided that the body corporate consists 
of every member of the congregation, whether professor or non- 
professor, who has a right to vote. 

The Court of Appeals in the case of the Baptist Church in 
Hartford vs. Witherall, (3 Paige’s Chancery Reports, 296). “The 
church consists of an indefinite number of persons, of one or 
both sexes, who have made a profession of religion; and who 
are associated together by a covenant of church fellowship for 
the purpose of celebrating the sacrament and watching over the 
spiritual welfare of each other. But a religious society or con- 
gregation, as recognized by the third section of the statute pro- 
viding for the incorporation of religious societies, is with us 
what is usually denominated a poll parish in some of the neigh- 
boring states. It consists of a voluntary association of individ- 
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uals or families, united for the purpose of having a common 
place of worship, and to provide a proper teacher to instruct 
them in religious doctrines and duties and to administer the or- 
dinance of baptism, &c. Although a church or body of pro- 
fessing Christians is almost uniformly connected with such a so- 
ciety or congregation, the members of the church have no other 
or greater rights than any other members of the society who 
statedly attend with them for the purposes of divine worship.” 

It was decided in the case of the People vs. the German 
United Evangelical St. Stephen's Church, of Buffalo, (53 New 
York Reports, 103) that a religious corporation may under its 
rules exclude a member from spiritual privileges, but it has no 
power to deprive him of his statutory rights as a corporator. 
In that case Christopher Dilcher had been expelled from the 
church with two others for false, fraudulent, scandalous and 
malicious representations as toward his pastor, Rev. Dr. Schelle. 
He had also been deposed by the congregation from the office 
of trustee. In an action to determine his status, the Court said, 
“The writ leaves it ambiguous as to what body passed the reso- 
lutions complained of by the relator, whether the corporation 
organized under the Act of 1813, which by the statute is vested 
with the property and control of the temporal affairs of the 
congregation, or that composed of those who have united to- 
gether for ecclesiastical relations and purposes and for spiritual 
improvement, constituting what may properly be called the 
church.” * * * «The resolutions passed by this body for 
the purpose of excluding the relator from the church and the 
spiritual privileges enjoyed by its members were effectual for 
the purpose intended, while if passed by the corporation for the 
purpose of depriving the relator of the privileges secured to the 
corporators by the statute were mere nullities.” * * * 
“The latter has no power to try for any moral delinquency or to 
disfranchise a corporator in consequence thereof.” 

It was decided in the case of Watkins vs. Wilcox, (4 Hun’s 
Reports, 220) that a corporator has a right to vote because he 
belongs to a particular society; not because he is connected 
with a particular denomination. 

It was decided in the case of Petty vs. Tooker, (21 New 
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York Reports, 267) that the right of a corporator to vote, who 
possesses tlie requisite qualifications prescribed by the statute, 
is not forfeited by reason of his having renounced the doctrines 
recognized by the denomination to which the society belongs. 

After the first election the qualification of voters is, (1) that 
they be of full age; (2) that they shall have been stated atten- 
dants on divine worship in such church at least one year before 
the election ; (3) that they shall have contributed to the support 
of the.church according to the usages and customs thereof. 

In regard to attendance it was decided in the case of the 
People vs. Tuthill (31 New York Reports, 550) that stated at- 
tendance, to qualify a person to become a voter at an election 
held by a religious society after its first election, must be in- 
terpreted to mean the personal presence of the voter statedly 
at the religious meetings of the society. The regular atten- 
dance of the wife or other member of the family is not sufficient. 
Persons attending the religious meetings of the society but a 
few times in the course of a year, or only occasionaliy, though 
regular contributors to its support, are not voters within the 
meaning of the seventh section of the Act for the incorpora- 
tion of religious societies. 

In regard to the contributions for the support of the church, 
the court in the same case decided that the contribution and 
support must be according to the usages and customs of the 
society, which implies that the contributions must be of a vital 
and substantial character. The language of the court was, 
“Two things it will be seen must concur to qualify a person 
to become a voter at any such election, stated attendance on 
divine worship in the church, congregation or society, for the 
term of at least one year previous to the election, and contribu- 
tion to the support of such church, congregation or society. 

“The first question to be determined is, what constitutes 
stated attendance on divine worship? It is obviously some- 
thing more than mere attendance. It is attendance of a partic- 
ular nature or character. The term stated is used to character- 
ize the nature or kind of attendance which shall confer one part 
of the qualfication or right. “Stated” as defined by Webster is 
“settled, established, regular, occurring at regular times, not oc- 
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casional : as stated hours of business.” A stated attendant is 
one who attends statedly, which is defined to be, “regularly at 
certain times, not occasionally.’’ The distinction between an at- 
tendant of that character and one whose attendance is irregular, 
and at uncertain periods, or occasionally only, is plain and well 
understood. Indeed it is too plain and obvious to be aided much 
by attempts at exact description or definition. Regular attend- 
ance, at the stated place for worship, as established in the church, 
or society or congregation as distinguishable from irregular or oc- 
casional attendance, is what is necessary. This attendance must 
be personal and cannot be supplied by another. The regular 
attendance of the wife, or other member of the family will not 
answer. And no amount of contribution to the support of a 
church or society can be accepted in lieu of this personal pres- 
ence statedly. It is plain enough that the persons whose votes 
were challenged and rejected at the election in question, were 
not such attendants as the statute requires to constitute legal 
voters. For the year preceding the election, they had been, as 
clearly appears from evidence, irregular and occasional attend- 
ants, at most. Most of them seem to have been regular contrib- 
utors to the support of the society for many years, but not re- 
gular attendants on divine worship for the year preceding. 
They had one qualification, but not both, and their votes were 
properly rejected. It is unnecessary to determine in this case 
how often a person must attend at the stated periods for wor- 
ship, in the course of the year, to be a stated attendant. It is 
enough to say, that persons who attend a few times only in the 
course of the year, as compared with the number of stated times 
for worship within such year, and at irregular and uncertain in- 
tervals, are clearly not stated attendants.” 

“The next question is, in what manner a person must contrib- 
ute to the support of such church or society, in order to be a 
qualified voter. He must contribute to its support according to 
the usages and custom thereof. This undoubtedly means sub- 
stantial and vital aid and support. Personal attendance and 
countenance might in one sense contribute to the support of 
such an organization. But that is not the contribution intended 
by this provision of the statute. The statute means the neces- 
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sary, material support, without which the organization cannot 
exercise its ordinary functions and perform its customary and 
appropriate duties and ministrations. It means the parting with, 
and contribution of a portion of one’s worldly substance, in the 
usual and customary way, to be used in meeting and defraying 
the expenses incurred by the church, congregation or society in 
the support of public and divine worship. Merely attending as 
a worshiper, or taking a leading or subordinate part, in the ex- 
ercises, or rendering some special or gratuitous service will not 
answer this requirement of the statute. If the service rendered, 
however, is such as is usually and customarily hired and paid 
for by such organizations, and is by some understanding or 
agreement expressed or implied, rendered as an equivalent, or in 
lieu of a contribution in money or property, such service would 
undoubtedly be a contribution to the support of the church, so- 
ciety or congregation within the sense and meaning of the stat- 
ute. The test is, does the contribution, whatever it may be go 
immediately and directly to the support of the public worship 
maintained by the church, congregation or society. In this 
view contributions made, not for the support and maintenance 
of the religious incorporation, but for the support and promotion 
of some other object or enterprise in which the church, congre- 
gation or society may be engaged, however valuable or praise- 
worthy, as Sunday-schools, missions and the like, will not be 
sufficient.” 

“The obvious and sensible policy of the statute was to secure 
the government and control of the temporalities of each of the 
religious incorporations formed under it, to such of its members 
or supporters as should manifest their attachment to its tenets 
and doctrines, and their interest in its success and usefulness by 
their habitual presence and countenance, and their habitual con- 
tributions to its support. It is quite plain, too, that upon no 
other principle or policy could these corporate bodies, depend- 
ing as they do upon mere voluntary contributions for their main- 
tenance and support, be permanently kept up, their existence 
continued, and their usefulness maintained. According to these 
views the General Term was right in holding that Phillip W. 
Tuthill and Ira B. Moore were not legal voters; neither of them 
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having, upon the undisputed evidence in the case, contributed 
to the support of that society for the previous year, according 
to any usage or custom thereof.” 

It was decided in the case of Cammeyer vs. The United Ger- 
man Lutheran Churches (2 Sandord’s Chancery Reports, 208) 
that contributions for collateral objects are not sufficient. Ser- 
vices customarily paid for may however be rendered in lieu of 
contributions. 

The inspectors of the election pass upon the qualification of 
the voters. It was decided in the case of Hartt vs. Harvey, (32 
Barbour’s Reports, 55) that if a vote is challenged and the in- 
spectors pass upon the question as to the qualification of the 
elector, their decision is final. If they receive the vote, they 
have no power afterward to throw it out or take testimony in 
regard to its legality. 

In the case of the People vs. Peck (11 Wendell’s Reports, 
605) it was decided that parol evidence of the number of per- 
sons present, entitled to vote at an election of trustees is admis- 
sable, although a regular register of the names of the stated 
hearers in the church, congregation or society may be kept by 
the clerk. This fact does not prevent the introduction of parol 
proof as to the number of the members of the church, congre- 
gation or society who are entitled to vote. The object of the 
register is to test their right to vote, and that seems to be the 
only use to which it is required to be put. 

In the same case the court decided that an election of trustees 
of the church, congregation or society will be good, although 
the requirements of the statute in respect to the notice of such 
election may not have been complied with, providing the elec- 
tion was fairly conducted and there was no just complaint of 
want of notice. But if omissions were fraudulently made, or 
the election had been prejudiced by the omission of the statutory 
requirements, the election would be invalidated by the neglect. 
The statute must we liberally and reasonably construed for the 
benefit of the churches. So also the certificate of the election 
of the trustees to be given by the presiding officer is good, al- 
though not made out until months after the election. The pre- 
siding officers are required to certify the result of the election 
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immediately, but the statute in this case is directory merely, and 
the votes of the members cannot be made ineffectual by the 
neglect of the presiding officers. 

Elections for trustees, subsequent to the first election, are to 
be conducted in the same manner as at the first, viz., two elders 
are to preside, or in their absence two members chosen by a 
plurality of votes, and the same certificate of election is to be 
executed. 

In the case of the People vs. White, (11 Abbott's Practice 
Reports, 168) it was decided that after the ballots have been re- 
ceived, the right of the inspectors to inquire into the character 
of the voters ceases. Their only duty is to count the ballots 
and return the number of votes received. 

It was decided in the case of the People vs. Tuthill, (31 New 
York Reports, 550) that if illegal votes were received, which 
did not change the result, the election can not be set aside on 
that account. 

In the case of the People vs. Cook, (8 New York Reports, 67) 
it was decided that if the inspectors refuse the successful candi- 
date a proper certificate, he will be entitled to the office notwith- 
standing such refusal. It is not the certificate, but the will of 
the electors that gives right to the office. 

It was decided in the case of the People vs. Peck, (11 Wen- 
dell’s Reports, 605) that an election of trustees would be irregu- 
lar, if the persons specified in the statute be chosen to preside 
as inspectors of election were not selected. These persons as 
we have seen are two elders or church wardens; and if they are 
present they mast be selected; but if there are no such church 
officers, or being such they are not present, then two members 
of the church or society may be nominated by a majority of the 
electors present to preside. A clergyman or preacher of the 
Baptist Church, though ordinarily called an elder, is not an elder 
within the meaning of the statute regulating these elections. 

When a meeting has been called in accordance with the re- 
quirement of the statute, those present constitute a quorum, and 
their action will bind the corporation. The fact that strangers 
were present at a corporate meeting will not vitiate the pro- 
ceedings, unless they voted, and their votes were necessary to 
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authorize their action. If the action of trustees is sanctioned 
by a majority of the corporators present at any meeting regu- 
larly held, it will not be necessary to show that they were a 
majority of all the corporators. (See Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church vs. Baptist Church in Oliver Street, 2 Abbott,s Prac- 
tice Reports, 254.) 

In the case of Field vs. Field, (9 Wendel!’s Reports, 394) the 
Court held, that where at a regular meeting, a presiding officer 
is prevented by violence from discharging his duties, he may 
retire with those who choose to follow him and conduct the 
meeting elsewhere. 

The corporators who have a vote for trustees, also have a 
vote in fixing the salary of the minister. 

Section 8 of the Act of 1813, reads as follows: “Nothing 
in this Act shall be construed or taken to give to any trustee 
of any church, congregation or society, the power to fix or 
ascertain any salary to be paid to any minister thereof, but the 
same shall be ascertained by a majority of the persons entitled 
to elect trustees, at a meeting to be called for that purpose, and 
such salaries when fixed, shall be ratified by the said trustees or 
a majority of them, by an instrument in writing under their 
common seal, which salary shall thereupon be paid by the trus- 
tees out of the revenues of the church, congregation or society.” 

This is all the power to vote conferred expressly by the stat- 
ute upon corporators who are not communicant members of the 
congregation. 

An effort commenced recently to apply the provisions of the 
law of 1822 for the incorporation of Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches to Lutheran Churches, which makes the minister, 
elders and deacons the trustees of the Church—thus barring the 
non-communicants from a voice and a vote in the government 
of the church, society or congregation, and giving them only a 
a voice on the question of salary and the rental of pews, if in 
fact it does that. The New York Ministerium, the New York 
and New Jersey Synod and the Hartwick Synod took action in 
favor of asking the legislature to pass‘an act, applying the 
provisions of that law of 1822 to such Lutheran Churches as 
may desire to avail themselves of such provisions. 
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Committees from the three bodies recently met in Albany, 
and they finally decided to ask the legislature to pass an act 
applying to Lutheran Churches the second section of the Act of 
1813, which relates to the incorporation of Dutch Reformed 
Churches and which reads as follows : 

$2. «And be it further enacted, that the minister or ministers 
and elders and deacons, and if at any time there be no minister, 
then the elders and deacons, during such time, of every Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch church or congregation now or here- 
after to be established in this state, and elected according to the 
rules and usages of such churches within this state, shall be the 
trustees for every such church or congregation: and it shall 
be lawful for the said trustees, if not already incorporated, to 
assemble together as soon as they shall deem it convenient, 
and execute under their hands and seals a certificate certifying 
the name or title by which they and their successors forever as 
a body corporate, by virtue of this act, shall be known and dis- 
tinguished: which certificate being duly acknowledged or 
proved as aforesaid, shall be recorded by the clerk of such 
county, in a book to be by him provided as aforesaid: and 
such trustees and their successors shall thereupon by virtue of 
this Act, be a body corporate by the name or title expressed 
in such certificate : and it shall be lawful for the trustees of any 
such church or congregation, elected by virtue of any former 
law of this state, by writing under their hands and seals, to be 
proved, acknowledged and recorded as aforesaid, to declare their 
will not to continue any longer a body corporate, and thereupon 
such body corporate shall cease, and all the estate, real and 
personal, held by them shall pass to and be vested in the trus- 
tees of such church or congregation, made a body corporate in 
the manner above directed: Provided always, that nothing 
contained shall be construed in any manner to impair or alter 
the rights of any of the chartered churches within this state.” 

In response to this request the Legislature at the present 
session has already passed the following Act, which has been 
signed by the Governor, viz : 

An Act to amend an Act, passed April fifth, eighteen hun- 

Voi. XVI. No. 2. 36 
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dred and thirteen, entitled “An Act to provide for the incorpor- 
ation of religious societies,” extending the second section to 
apply to Evangelical Lutheran Churches. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

SECTION 1, That any Evangelical Lutheran church or congregation in 
this state, now incorporated under section three, chapter sixty, of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and thirteen, or hereafter to be incorporated, may in- 
corporate itself in the mode prescribed in and by the second section of 
this Act, entitled “An Act to provide for the incorporation of religious so- 
cieties,” passed April fifth, eighteen hundred and thirteen. 

SECTION 2, This Act shall take effect immediately. 

New organizations will no doubt incorporate under the new 
law, and those now incorporated have an option whether they 
will remain under the general law or reincorporate under the 
new. 

The state having made provision for the incorporation of re- 
ligious societies and the election of trustees to represent their 
property interests, and directed how the compensation of re- 
ligious teachers is to be determined, leaves the ecclesiastical 
polity of the organization to be determined according to its de- 
nominational affiliation. Itcan elect whatever spiritual officers 
it pleases, call them by whatever title they may choose, establish 
their own creed, adopt such forms of worship as may suit them, 
regulate the terms of membership and their mode of discipline 
and establish such spiritual courts as they may determine. 

The state, through its courts, however, will hear the com- 
plaint of any member who claims that he is unjustly treated 
under the spiritual polity of the organization and if he be un- 
justly suspended or excommunicated, he can take the case be- 
fore the civil tribunal, and the court will proceed according to 
the rules of the ecclesiastical organization by which it is gov- 
erned, and if the member has been unjustly suspended or ex- 
communicated, the court has power to afford reliefand to decree 
to the officers of the society, or the society, that the judgment 
of suspension or excommunication be reversed and that the 
member be restored to his privileges. A refusal to obey the 
order of the court would be adjudged contempt of court, and be 
punished by fine or imprisonment, or both. 
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In the case of the People vs. Benevolent Society (Hun’s Re- 
ports, 361) it was decided that a member of a benevolent so- 
ciety may resort to mandamus to restore him to membership 
in a corporation from which he had been unlawfully expelled. 


Il. WHO MAY VOTE FOR ELDERS AND DEACONS ? 

In the Lutheran Church the spiritual officers are elders and 
deacons, and their mode of election, their term of office and the 
qualification of voters must be determined by the ecclesiastical 
polity of the denomination. If the Synod with which the con- 
gregation is connected or the individual congregation have 
made no rule on the subject, then the “formula for the govern- 
ment and discipline of the Evangelical Lutheran Church” 
adopted and published by the General Synod would govern. 

That formula provides in chapter 6, section 4, “At all elec- 
tions for elders and deacons, no person shall be elected to either 
of said offices, who is not a member in full communion with 
said church. 

In chapter 3, section 7, it says, “The elders and deacons are 
the representatives of the whole church, and each church shall 
determine the number of its officers and the term of their dura- 
tion in office ; yet in no case shall they serve less than two years 
nor more than eight, unless re-elected.” 

As these officers are elected at a congregational meeting, 
chapter 6, section 1, provides, “All congregational elections 
must be published by the church council to the congregation, at 
least two weeks before the election.” 

The qualifications of electors are specified in chapter 6, sec- 
tion 3, as follows: “The electors in any particular church in our 
connection, are all those who are in full communion with the 
same: who submit to its government and discipline regularly 
administered: who contribute according to their ability and 
engagements to all its necessary expenditures, and who have 
communed, unless providentially prevented, within one year pre- 
ceding an election.” 

The law of the church here is less stringent than the law of 
the state, which requires that voters at an election for trustees 
and on the question of the pastor's salary be not only contribu- 
‘ tors, but also “stated” or regular attendants upon divine wor- 
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ship. A strict construction of the church rule would however 
debar a large number from voting, as many do not contribute 
to the expenses of the church according to their ability—many 
do not meet their engagements and promises in such support, 
and many neglect communion. 

We see here that the law of the General Synod does not ex- 
clude minors nor females from voting for elders and deacons. 
It does not specify who shall preside at a congregational meet- 
ing. It is generally conceded that the pastor has that right. 
It provides that he, with the elders and deacons, shall constitute 
the church council—that he with a majority of the elders and 
deacons shall form a quorum, and that in his absence two thirds 
of the elders and deacons shall form a quorum. Where the no- 
tice for a congregational meeting has been regularly given by 
the church council, the members of the church, who are pre- 
sent, form a quorum. 

The formula of the General Synod also provides in chapter 
6, section 2, that, “The council may publish a congregational 
meeting for any lawful purpose when they shall deem it neces- 
sary: and they shall be compelled so to do, when requested by 
one third of the lawful electors of the church.” 

In order that it may be determined who the lawful electors of 
the church are the Formula in chapter 4, section 6, provides 
that, “It shall be the duty of the pastor or the church council to 
keep a complete list of all the communing members, the record 
of which shall be the property of the church.” 

The formula of the General Synod gives the church council 
the following power of nomination in chapter 6, section 6, viz : 
“At elections for members of the church council, the existing 
council shall nominate twice as many persons as are to be 
elected, and the church may nominate half as many more, 
if they deem it necessary, from whom the officers may be 
chosen.” 

The formula of the General Synod does not specify whether 
these officers shall be elected by ballot, by a rising vote, or viva 
voce. It would therefore devolve upon the meeting to deter- 
mine in what mode their choice should be made. 


These rules. would govern in a court of law if difficulties . 
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should arise, and there had been no different provision made by 
the particular church, or the district synod with which the 
church is connected. The courts of law will determine contro- 
versies relating to the spiritual government of a congregation 
by the rules of the denomination, and award to every one his 
rights under those rules. 

As modifying the formula of the General Synod a district 
synod may recommend rules for the government of its congre- 
gations. In 1874 the New York and New Jersey Synod adopted 
a “Constitution for the government of the churches belonging to 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of New York and New Jersey.” 
This constitution with few alterations has been adopted by the 
congregations, and new churches joining the synod are required 
as a prerequisite to adopt this constitution. 

This constitution provides that there be three elders and three 
or six deacons—that they be chosen by ballot and that they be 
divided into three classes, so that one third of the number be 
chosen annually. 

It provides that the pastor shall be ex-officio chairman of the 
church council—if he declines, then the senior elder is to act as 
chairman. A majority of the council comprises a quorum to 
transact business. 

The qualifications of voters in the election of elders and dea- 
cons are prescribed in Article 4, Section 1, as follows, viz.: 
“Regular and fully qualified members of this congregation en- 
titled to all the privileges of the church must be, 1. baptized 
and confirmed. 2. They must accept and maintain the doctrine 
of the Lutheran Church as set forth in article 3, (We receive and 
hold with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of our fathers, the 
word of God, as it is contained in the Canonical Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, as the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice, and the Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibi- 
tion of the fundamental doctrines of the divine word, and the 
faith of our church founded upon that Word. We also adopt 
Luther’s Smaller Catechism as the manual to be used in the reli- 
gious education of our children). 3. They must depart from all 
iniquity (Gal. 5 : 19); lead a humble, holy and exemplary life ; 
attend diligently upon the preaching of the word; partake reg- 
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ularly of the Lord’s Supper; maintain secret devotion and fam- 
ily worship; contribute according to their ability and the usages 
of the congregation for the maintenance of public worship for 
the support of the ministry, the relief of the poor and all other 
benevolent operations of the church.” 

This is a very high standard of qualifications for voters— 
much higher than that prescribed by the formula of the General 
Synod, and if it were strictly enforced at an election the number 
of ballots cast would be small. Sometimes there are exciting 
issues at church elections, particularly in the election for pastor, 
and if members do not wish to be deprived of a vote, it be- 
hooves them to study carefully the qualification for voters pre- 
scribed by the constitution of their own church. 

It will be seen that this constitution includes females and mi- 
nors among its voters, as they are not excepted. 

This constitution provides the following action in filling va- 
cancies in Article 10, Section 5, viz.: “Should the place of any 
elder or deacon be vacated by death, resignation or otherwise, 
during the time between the annual elections, the remaining 
members of the council, or a majority of them, duly convened 
for the purpose, shall have power to fill the vacancy until the 
time of the next annual election.” 

This constitution provides for an annual congregational meet- 
ing for the election of officers, and it provides that special meet- 
ings may be called by the pastor, the trustees, the church coun- 
cil, or by any twelve members of the congregation, by giving 
public notice from the pulpit. (Article 14, Section 2). 

The Franckean Synod has the following chapter in its con- 
stitution on elections, viz. : 

1. All elections shall be made by a majority of the votes of 
the male members in good and regular standing. 

2. The electors of this church are those only who are in full 
communion with the same; who submit to its discipline and do 
contribute to the support of the pastor, and all other necessary 
expenditures of the church, according to their ability and en- 
gagements, within one year preceding any election. 

3. No person shall be elected to the office of deacon, who is 
not a member in full communion with the church. 
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4. All elections for a pastor and deacons shall be ‘published 
by the council at least two weeks or two successive Sabbaths be- 
fore the election. 

5. When an election is held for pastor, two thirds of all the 
electors present shall be necessary to an election, and they shall 
also at the same time fix, ascertain and determine the amount 
of salary and other necessary support. A certificate of said 
election, signed by the chairman shall be a sufficient warrant to 
the members of the church council to make out and sign a call. 

The Hartwick Synod has not formulated and adopted any 
rules in regard to church elections. 


Ill. ELECTION OF A PASTOR. 


The formula of the General Synod makes this provision for 
the election of a pastor in chapter 6, section 5, “When an elec- 
tion is held in a vacant congregation for a pastor, two thirds of 
all the electors present shall be necessary to an election; and if 
the votes were not unanimous, it is recommended that the pre- 
siding officer shall invite the minority to concur in the decision.” 

The constitution recommended by the New York and New 
Jersey Synod and the Franckean Synod also provide for a two- 
thirds vote of those present. Whether the vote shall be by wva 
voce, rising or ballot is not prescribed, and hence any mode 
would be valid. 


IV. ELECTION OF DELEGATE TO SYNOD. 


As synod: are f~:nd to be necessary for the welfare of the 
church, and az .a t‘,* Lutheran Church the lay element has an 
equal voice with the clergy, it devolves upon each church to 
elect a delegate to Synod to take part in the legislation of the 
church. 

The formula of the General Synod in defining the duties of 
the church council says, “they shall also elect one of their num- 
ber a deputy to represent them at the annual synodical meeting.” 

The constitution recommended by the New York and New 
Jersey Synod is broader in its range, but it still gives the power 
of election to the church council. It says, “The council shall 
appoint from the members in full communion in the church one 
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person as a lay delegate to represent the congregation at the 
annual synodical meeting.” 

It would seem a better way to convene the congregation, and 
let them choose a delegate to represent them in synod. 

A knowledge of the law of church elections is often of great 
practical importance, as difficulties sometimes arise ‘in the 
churches, parties form, and each side endeavors to succeed in 
the election. 

At the Easter election in 1881, of Christ Episcopal Church, 
Cooperstown, N. Y., there was much interest in the election and 
two sets of men claimed to have been elected wardens of that 
church. Those who were declared xot elected brought an ac- 
tion in the Supreme Court, asking that the Court would declare 
in their favor and oust the incumbents. The case was tried 
at the Otsego Circuit in September, 1881, before Judge Follett, 
both parties having waived a jury. The plaintiffs claimed that 
illegal votes were allowed for the defendants and that the plain- 
tiffs had a majority of the legal votes cast. The defendants de- 
nied that illegal votes were cast for them, and they in return 
charged that two illegal votes were cast for the plaintiffs. 

Judge Follett gave a written opinion and struck out three 
votes that had been given for the defendants, which left the vote 
22 for the defendants and 21 for the plaintiffs. The case was 
dismissed and judgment was entered against the plaintiffs with 
$136.41 costs. 

The case was appealed to the general term, but settled be- 
tween the parties before argument. The trial developed the 
following facts in regard to some of the members : 

Theodore Ernst, when an infant was baptized in the Episco- 
pal Church, and in July, 1860, was duly confirmed therein. 
His name appears upon the list of communicants of Christ 
Church, in which he had received the holy communion, though 
not for two years prior to the election. His family attended 
this church, but he had not over five or six times during the 
year. He had neither owned nor rented a pew. He had not 
contributed to the support of the church during the year pre- 
ceding the election. 

Frank P. Kendall was baptized and confirmed in the Episco- 
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pal Church in 1869 or 1870. His name appeared upon the list 
of communicants of Christ Church, in which he had received 
the holy communion, though not for five years preceding the 
election. He had attended this church at least twenty times 
during the year, but not regularly from August to Easter, the 
time of the election. He had not owned or rented a pew for 
several years. For two months preceding the election he had 
attended the Presbyterian Church with considerable regularity 
and on a few occasions other churches in the village. 

Richard Worthington was baptized in Christ Church Oct. 15, 
1866. His name appears upon the list of communicants, 
though he had never received the holy communion. He may 
have attended the church and joined in the service by the use 
of the prayer book, fifteen times during the year, but had more 
frequently attended the Presbyterian Church. He had not pur- 
chased or hired a pew or seat within five years, and for the last 
three years had not occupied the pew of his father’s family. 
He had attended the Universalist Church at least twelve times 
during the year and the Baptist Church occasionally. 

Lee B. Crittenden was baptized in the Episcopal Church at 
Morris when an infant and confirmed in the same church in 
1863. His wife and children had been baptized in the church 
and his wife confirmed. He had not received the holy com- 
munion for two or three years before the election, and during 
that time he had not attended the church more than ten times ; 
or five times a year; and he had never hired or purchased a 
pew. His wife did not attend more than he did. 

Walter H. Bunn was baptized in the Episcopal Church in 
Morris about 1852, but had never been confirmed or a com- 
municant of any church. From 1873 to 1880 he hired and 
paid for a pew, and his name appears upon the list of pew-hold- 
ers, but does not appear upon the list of pew-holders for 1880 
and 1881, though he says he supposed he was a pew-holder and 
his family and himself occupied the same pew when at church. 
He had attended church about twelve times during the year 
preceding the election. 

Judge Follett refused to strike their names from the list of 
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those who had voted at the election. If he had done so, it 
would have given the control of the church to the other party. 
In the appeal to the General Term Mr. Lynes, the attorney for 
the plaintiffs, says, “None of them had attended service to ex- 
ceed twenty times out of more than one hundred regular Sun- 
day services. Not one of them had hired a pew or seat for sev- 
eral years, if ever, except Mr. Bunn. Not one had partaken of 
the holy communion within the year. So they had not contrib- 
uted to sustain the church either by their presence or money 
for the year preceding the election.” 

A few years ago the trustees of the Wurtemburg Lutheran 
Church, in Dutchess County, brought an action in ejectment 
against the trustees of the school district as trespassers upon the 
church property. There was a great diversity of opinion in the 
congregation on the propriety of bringing the action. The 
school house had been many years upon the church ground, 
and there was a disposition on the part of the district to claim 
the ground by adverse possession. Many of the congregation 
were residents of the,school district and interested in both cor- 
porations. The requisite number of members asked for a con- 
gregational meeting—which was convened—and at that meet- 
ing a motion was made that the trustees of the church be di- 
rected to withdraw the action against the trustees of the school 
district. The meeting had called out the full membership of the 
church, and the question arose as to who were the legal voters. 
It was claimed by some that on this question, which involved 
the temporalities of the church, that all persons who under the 
statute could vote for trustees were entitled to vote. 

The church had adopted the constitution recommended by 
the New York and New Jersey Synod, and the chairman of the 
congregational meeting decided that, under it, minors and fe- 
males could vote if they had communed within a year unless 
providentially prevented and who had during the year contrib- 
uted to the support of the church—that the contribution of the 
head of the family covered other members of the family who 
lived with the parents—that no one, not a member of the church, 
although a contributor could claim any more rights than the 
statute and the constitution of the church gave him, which was 
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the right to vote for trustees and on the question of the pastor’s 
salary, and hence that on the motion before the meeting they 
had no voice—that no voting rights were to be accorded to 
them by inference. ‘ 

Upon the qualification of voters in church elections we may 
therefore make the following summary, viz : 

1. That the statute gives the right to vote for trustees, and to 
vote upon the question of the pastor's salary, to all persons 
male and female of full age who are stated attendants upon the 
services of the church, and who contribute to its expenses, ac- 
cording to the customs and usages of the church. 

2. That the right to vote for elders, deacons and pastor, and 
upon all questions that come before a congregational meeting, 
except the election of trustees and fixing the pastor's salary, 
depends upon the rule adopted, (1) By the constitution of the 
particular church ; (2) If the particular church has not adopted 
a constitution and by-laws, then the question will be determined 
by the rule adopted by the district synod with which the church 
is connected ; (3) If the particular church has no constitution or 
by-laws and the district synod with which it is connected has 
adopted no rule on the subject, then the question of the qualifi- 
cation of the voter must be determined by the “formula for the 
government and discipline of the Evangelical Lutheran Church” 
adopted by the General Synod. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


SOME ITEMS OF LUTHERAN CHURCH HISTORY.* 
By Rev. J. E. BUSHNELL, A. M., Roanoke, Va. 


In 1859 the Rev. Lewis Frederick Eichclberger, D. D., com- 
pleted an “Outline History of Lutheranism.’’ The manuscript, 
now in my possession, covers seven hundred large and closely 
written pages. While negotiating for its publication, the au- 
thor was called to his heavenly reward and the history was 
never published. Some notes in this connection may be of 
service to the Church, and certain portions of the manuscript 
will be used to show the status of American Lutheranism 
twenty-five years ago. The proposed union meeting at Roa- 
noke city, June 23rd, adds interest to the study of our synodical 
history, as presented in this review. 

Lewis Frederick Eichelberger was born in Frederick Co., Md., 
on the 25th of August, 1803. At an early age he was placed 
in the school of Rev. Dr. Schaeffer, at Frederick. Subsequently 
he was sent to Georgetown, D. C., where he attended the classi- 
cal school of Dr. Carnahan, who afterward became distinguished 
as President of Princeton College. From Georgetown, Mr. 
Eichelberger went to Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Pa., where 
he graduated in 1826. Among his classmates at Dickinson 
were the lamented Dr. Baugher, second President of Pennsyl- 
vania College, and George Buchanan, a brother of the 15th 
President of the United States. Mr. Buchanan received the first 
honor of his class. The second honor was divided between 
Messrs. Baugher and Eichelberger. From college he at once 
removed to the newly organized Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg and became a member of the first class formed in that 
institution, and one of its first graduates. While a student at 
Gettysburg, Mr. Eichelberger was invited to become the pastor 
of the Lutheran Church at Winchester, Va. In 1849 he was 


*Gathered from the MS, remains of Rev. L. F. Eichelberger, D. D. 
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elected Professor of Theology in the Seminary at Lexington, 
South Carolina. “In 1853,” says Dr. Morris*—a fellow-student 
with Dr. Eichelberger in the first class of the Gettysburg Sem- 
inary—*“his position and attainments were suitably recognized 
by one of the oldest and most influential literary institutions of 
our country. The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred by Princeton College. He resigned his professorship 
in March 1858, and immediately returned to Winchester, 
warmly welcomed by many ardent friends. His time, however, 
was not without its appropriate employment. He eagerly 
seized the leisure at his disposal for the execution of a long 
cherished purpose to prepare for the press a compact and pop- 
ular “History of the Lutheran Church,” for which he had made 
extensive preparation in the collection of materials, and the 
sketching of chapters, as other duties permitted, or other pur- 
suits and studies furnished opportunities. Although frequently 
interrupted by illness and much disabled by bodily weakness, 
he yet lived to finish his last work of love. 

He was to the Lutheran Church a faithful, self-denying ser- 
vant. Death found him with the harness still on, ready to do 
or die as the Lord might order. His death was peace, was 
triumph. It was a privilege which shall never be forgotten, to 
see his heavenly composure, and to hear his dying utterances. 
When he had but strength to whisper afew words at a time, he 
said to a brother in the ministry: ‘Christ isa precious Saviour; 
he does more than he promises for his dying followers. Go 
preach to sinners; Christ will save them all. Nothing but 
Christ will do in death.”’ 

In addition to his labors as preacher and teacher, Dr. Eichel- 
berger was the editor and proprietor of a weekly paper, 7he 
Virginian, at Winchester. He also edited and published, from 
1833-35, a monthly periodical known as 7he Evangelical Luth- 
eran Preacher and Pastoral Messenger, which presented ser- 
mons and occasional articles on doctrinal and practical subjects, 
by leading ministers of the Lutheran Church. Drs. Schaeffer, 
Miller, Hazelius, Baugher, Strobel, Endress and the editor were 
among the principal writers. 


*Fifty Years in Luth, Min., p. 190. 
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“The History of the Lutheran Church” was Dr. Eichelberger's 
great work, and in this day and time we may do well to note the 
record and reflections made twenty-five years ago. On page 
599, the constitution and relation of the General Synod is taken 
up. Now that the whole Church, north and south, east and 
west, is praying for a closer union in the bonds of a common 
faith, the history of the old “General Synod” as given by Dr. 
Eichelberger deserves some attention. He believed that the 
whole Church ought to be united in the spirit of genuine love 
in the one general body, which was the first formed. 

The General Synod was organized Oct. 24, at Hagerstown, 
Md., seventy-two years after the formation of the Synod, and 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, which was the first and for many 
years the only Lutheran Synod in the United States. The ob- 
ject of the General Synod was to unite the existing district 
synods and to thus give the church generally more harmony, 
efficiency and success in the work of the Redeemer's kingdom. 
All the district synods (except the recently formed synod of Ohio) 
were united in the organization of the General Synod. Of the 
synods organized between 1820 and 1859 the great majority 
were united in the one general body. 

The following twenty-five constituted the general body which 
met at Pittsburg, in 1859, as reported by Dr. Eichelberger: The 
Synod of Pennsylvania, West Pennsylvania, East Pennsylvania, 
Central Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, New York, Hartwick, Mary- 
land, English Synod of Ohio, Miami, Wittenberg, Olive Branch, 
Illinois, Northern Illinois, Southern Illinois, Northern Indiana, 
English District Synod of Ohio, Kentucky, Iowa, Virginia, 
Western Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Mel- 
anchthon Synod. The four synods of Central Pennsylvania, 
Northern Indiana, Southern Illinois and Iowa, were admitted 
into the General Synod in 1857, and the Melanchthon Synod 
in 1859. This shows, says our author, a growing interest and 
confidence, on the part of the Church, in the general body. The 
Synods of Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland and North Caro- 
lina, constituted originally the General Synod, and through their 
delegates united in its formation. These four synods then in- 
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cluded 99 ministers, and the whole number of our ministers in 
the United States was only 140. 

In 1859 the General Synod included 719 ministers, with 1378 
congregations. The whole number of our ministers in the Uni- 
ted States was 1083, with 1920 congregations. ‘We see,” says 
Dr. Eichelberger, “the rapid increase in the number of our 
ministers and churches since the organization of the General 
Synod, and to which the well ordered and wholesome influence 
of that efficient and conservative body has no doubt greatly 
contributed.” 

The synods not included in the General Synod, in 1859, were 
as follows: 1. The Joint Synod of Ohio; 2. The Tennessee 
Synod; 3. Indiana; 4. Wisconsin; 5. Missouri; 6. Indianap- 
olis; 7. Michigan; 8. German Synod of lowa; 9. Buffalo; 
10. Franckean. ‘The Joint Synod of Ohio included the follow- 
ing five district synods: The Northern, Eastern, Western, 
Southern and English District Synods. These synods included 
364 ministers, and 542 congregations. ‘The hope is,” says Dr. 
Eichelberger, “that these synods, laying aside minor differences, 
may all eventually unite with the other synods in promoting, as 
one body, the welfare and common interests of the whole Lu- 
theran Church. The organization of the General Synod is prob- 
ably as complete and free from objection, as it could be made, 
and no good reason exists why all may not unite in it. If im- 
provement can be made, let all then unite in making it, and none 
will doubtless more redily concur, than those synods now con- 
stituting the General Synod.” 

The constitution of the General Synod which was adopted at 
Hagerstown and signed by delegates Schmucker, Geissenhainer, 
Muhlenberg, Lochman, Endress, Kunkel, Hensel and Stichter, of 
Pennsylvania, Schaeffer and Mayer, of New York, Schmucker 
and Shober, of North Carolina, and Schaeffer, Kurtz and 
Schryock of Maryland, is examined article after article by Dr. 
Eichelberger and approved as follovs, in conclusion: “Its pro- 
visions are not only strictly scriptural in their character, but 
such that the large number of synods included in it, and the 
churches represented, have wisely approved and sanctioned. Be- 
ing no church judicatory and constituted only as an advisory 
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body, as was right and best it should be, leaving all authority 
and control to the synods themselves, it is clear that their can 
be no serious ground of objection to the general body, and that 
the way is freely open for the whole Lutheran Church to be uni- 
ted in promoting the object designed originally in its formation. 
The hope is, as already stated, that this union may stil be effected, 
and that all of our synods, in the spirit of Christian love and jel- 
lowship, laying aside all minor differences and governed only by 
what ts believed to be essential and funda.nental in relizion, may 
still come to approve and sanction tt. In the mean time, let us all 
as Christian brethren, learn to bear in meckness our supposed di/- 
ferences, till permitted to see eye to eve in regard to them, and 
still pray and labor on in the spirit of Christ and according to 
the grace given us, in promoting the cause of truth and holiness 
and in building up the Redeemer's kingdom in the world.” 

Three years after Dr. Eichelberger wrote the words quoted 
above, the “spirit of Christian love and fellowship” fled before the 
face of internecine strife. Those who had met together in the 
name of the Prince of Peace met in battle array. The songs of 
Zion were silenced by the trumpet of war. 

The report of the 31st convention of the General Synod con- 
tains the following note: “It will be seen that the first decrease 
in component district synods was in 1862, when the Southern 
Synods were not represented, because of the war then prevail- 
ing; since that time they have not returned ”’ 

The amended constitution which was adopted in 1869 at 
Washington, however, declares that the General Synod shall 
“be sedulously and incessantly regardful of the circumstances of 
the times, and of every casual rise and progress of unity of 
sentiment among Christians in general, in order that the blessed 
opportunities to promote concord and unity and the interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, may not pass by neglected and un- 
availing.” The same language is used in the revised constitu- 
tion of the General Synod (South). More than this, the whole 
Church is praying for union in the bonds of love and the Lord 
is bringing us nearer together every day. The church papers 
abound in expressions of fraternal regard. The Odserver, Evan- 
gelist, Lutheran, Workinan, Our Church Paper, and Visitor, 
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contain the most encouraging promises of organic union in love 
and labor for our entire English Lutheran Church. 

The basis approved by the Salisbury Diet presents a platform 
upon which our Churches may unite in the most fraternal fel- 
lowship. We need an outward expression of that spiritual 
unity which already exists. “Let the prayers of the whole 
brotherhood go up to God for true unity and peace.” It will 
be a grand triumph for American Lutheranism if those synods 
which first withdrew from the general body should become in 
turn the recognized leaders in a complete removal of those di- 
visions for which the Southern Synods are in part responsible. 

In 1853 the General Synod which met in Winchester, Va., 
included 20 synods and 102 delegates, representing the undi- 
vided strength of the first general organization. This was, 
however, the last meeting of northern delegates upon southern 
soil in full organic union. 

Letters in hand, with the assurances through the papers, 
warrant the conclusion that the meeting at Roanoke can inau- 
gurate a successful re-union of the entire English Church. 

“According to your faith, be it unto you.” The loving 
Jesus, who prayed that we might be one in him, can open the 
blind eyes to see the full promise of grace. 


>-—_><--- 


ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER, MASS. 

The Book of Daniel; or the Second Volume of Prophecy. Translated 
and expounded, with a preliminary sketch of Antecedent Prophecy, 
by James G. Murphy, LL. D. and D. D., T. C. D., Professor of He- 
brew. pp. 206. 8vo. 1885. 

This book is not a commentary on Daniel in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Its object is rather to expound the Messianic contents of Daniel, 
not only in themselves, but also in their connection with the Messianic 
contents of earlier revelation. It accordingly begins with the Protevan- 
gelium of Genesis 111. and follows up the promises of God concerning the 
Messianic future, and all of these down to the time of the captivity are 
included in a preliminary discourse coyering 68 pages and called the First 
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volume of Prophecy. This historical survey of prophetic, and especi- 
ally Messianic prediction, does not endeavor to show the gradual un- 
folding of these ideas in their relations to each other, but rather the 
positive contents of the several promises of God. The author does not 
seek to develop a fixed theory of the Messianic ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment, but only to state what these were and their historical order. The 
preliminary discourse is in some respects of greater interest than the 
book proper. The Book of Daniel is then taken up, analyzed and its 
Messianic features drawn out. In doing so the author evinces a thor- 
oughly conservative spirit and a respectable scholarship. He does not 
to any marked extent enter upon the discussion of the critical questions 
‘hovering over this book, and for that reason especially the Introduc- 
tion, p. 71-82, is the least satisfactory part of the volume. No book of 
the Bible has received a firmer historical background through modern 
historical research than has the book of Daniel through the discoveries 
of the Assyriologists, and excellent use of these results might have been 
made, although this does not affect the immediate purpose of the volume. 
The fault of the work is thus one rather of omission. But as it is, the 
pastor, Sunday-school teacher and other intelligent readers of God’s 
word will find in it much of value. 
J. C. HINRICH’S, LEIPZIG. 
T. & T. CLARK, EDINBURG. SCRIBNER & WELFORD, NEW YORK. 

Geschicnte des Fiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Fesu Christi, von Emil 

Schiirer, Zweiter Theil. A History of the Jewish People in the Time 

of Jesus Christ, by Emil Schiirer. Second Division, translated by 

Sophia Taylor and Rev. Peter Christie. 2 Volumes. 1886. 

This work is both wudtum and multa. It isa rare occurrence that a 
theological book leaves the press in which is to be found so much ma- 
terial for study and at the same time so well arranged and digested, as 
is the case in this volume. It is the second part of his work on the 
‘History of the New Testament Times,’’ which appeared in Ger- 
man about twelve years ago, and which at once established the young 
professor’s reputation as an accurate and shrewd critic. The scope and 
object of the work is to surround the New Testament with all the his- 
torical agencies and factors which made up the world of thought and 
life in Israel in the days of early Christianity and the composition of the 
New Testament books. It aims to represent and reproduce the New 
Testament age as far as Israel is concerned in its political, theological, 
social and other respects, and thus furnish for the early promulgation 
and records of the Gospel that historical framework and background 
without which these cannot be fully understood and appreciated. Ac- 
cordingly Schiirer has examined all the sources of information which 
can throw any light upon this most important era in the history of the 
world; he has searched through the literary remains of contemporary 
and later Roman and Greek literature, through the Jewish Targumim, 
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Midrashim, Mishna, Talmuds and similar works, through Josephus and 
Philo, through the apocrypha, the apocalypses, &c., and has drawn from 
them a flood of light for the problem he has in hand. His method is to 
give both the processes and the results: he quotes from the authorities 
hundreds of longer and shorter extracts and refers to hundreds of others 
for the individual lines that enter into the composition of the whole pic- 
ture, and thus enables his readers to examine into the merits of the case 
themselves, and to accept his conclusions only when warranted by the 
facts which he mentions to substantiate them. In this manner the work 
becomes a storehouse of useful information on numerous subjects sug- 
gested by New Testament Introduction, New Testament Theology and 
the exegesis of the separate books, notably the Gospels and the Acts. 
The wealth of the contents of these volumes is seen when we mention 
that among the subjects treated are the general culture and civilization 
among the Jews in the time of Christ, with special reference to the con- 
flict between conservative Judaism and Hellenistic progressive ideas ; 
further to the Scribes, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Essenes, to- 
gether with the peculiarities of their faith and confessions; the Life 
under the Law; the Messianic Hope; the Jews of the Dispersion and 
the Proselytes; the Literature, both of the Palestino-Jewish as well 
as the Hellenistico-Jewish, and other allied subjects. The volume 
which has so far appeared is really the second, and treats of the inter- 
nal condition of the Jews; the first volume, promised by the author for 
the close of the present year, will treat of the External or Political 
History of the Jews during this period. The two volumes of the Eng- 
lish translation embrace only two-thirds of the second volume of the 
German; a third volume, completing the translation of this part, is an- 
nounced as in press. The translation is an unsatisfactory piece of 
work, especially is this the case with the portions done by Miss Taylor. 
It was evidently very hastily done and with an imperfect knowledge of 
the finer features of German syntax. It is about time for the transla- 
tors of German theological works, especially those who have been en- 
gaged on the Clark series, to learn that a knowledge of the subject 
matter is absolutely necessary to a faithful version and that under cir- 
cumstances the average German-English dictionary is the most treach- 
erous friend a translator may have. The terminology of modern Ger- 
man theology is like that theology itself, svz generis, and a translation 
word for word into English is simply an impossibility, because the ideas 
the German terms convey are foreign to the English language and the- 
ology, which accordingly have no exact equivalents for them. The 
difficulties in this respect were smaller in the case of Schirer’s work as 
this is historical and not ethical or dogmatical, and the poor quality of 
the work done is accordingly without excuse. The critical student will 
be compelled to use the German and not the English work. We would, 
however, remark that the translation improves as it progresses, and 
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toward the close is quite fair. Especially is this true of Rev. Christie’s 

portions. 

We would not, however, be understood as pronouncing Schiirer’s 
work absolutely perfect. In the nature of the case it can be only rela- 
tively exhaustive. It must especially be néted that he has seemingly 
paid little attention to the theological literature of America, and that 
in his adherence to the modern radical school of Old Testament critics, 
he has given an unhistorical basis to section 24, on the Priesthood and 
Temple Worship. But taken asa whole the book is certainly one of 
the most remarkable and noteworthy that has appeared for a decade. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

The Pentateuch, its Origin and Structure, an Examination of Recent 
Theories. By Edwin Cone Bissell, D. D., Professor of the Hebrew 
Language and Literature in the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
pp. iv., 484. 8vo. 1885. 

The critical theories on the Old Testament, which have already had 
a century’s history in German theological circles, have found their way 
to America in the most radical shape imaginable. Especially through 
the literary works and the trials of Robertson Smith, of Scotland, 
English and American theology has been attracted to these theories 
and their advocates. While the views of Graff, Wellhausen, Kuenen, 
Smith and confreres are not at all to be identitied with Old Testament 
criticism as such, and while the latter theological discipline is not to 
be condemned because these advocates have pronounced such revolution- 
ary views in its name, it is yet true that the majority of Old Testament 
writers, technically so called in Germany and Holland, where such 
criticism is most at home, are adherents of these most advanced 
views, and it is against this school accordingly, as now present and 
most influential, that Professor Bissell has directed his able work. Jz 
nuce this theory claims that Israel’s religion is a natural product and not 
a divine revelation; that from purely natural premises it grew and de- 
veloped in a manner perfectly intelligible on natural premises; that the 
Levitical laws, ordinances and sacrifices, which are according to the 
traditional views the starting point of Israel’s religious development, 
are really the end and outcome thereof; and that the greater part of 
the Pentateuch is a post-exilic production. Professor Bissell examines 
into the claims of this visionary theory and finds it without foundation, 
reason or logic. While not hiding from himself the fact, that accord- 
ing to accepted views of the Church on the character of the Old Testa- 
ment religion and the composition of the books in which this religion 
and its growth are recorded, there are difficulties in abundance remain- 
ing for the conscientious student of God’s word to solve, he shows 
conclusively that the new hypothesis and the proposed reconstruction 
of Old Testament literature and religion is a tissue of contradictions 
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and impossibilities from beginning to end. He has done his work well, 
though at times he preaches where he ought to teach. His list of 
literature on the Pentateuch and the theories of Old Testament critics 
is the most complete ever published, and forms a valuable addition to 
the work. 

AMERICAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, CHICAGO. 

Elements of Hebrew by an Inductive Method. By William R. Harper, 
Ph. D., Professor of Hebrew in the Chicago Baptist Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

The author of this manual is well known as one of the most enthusi- 
astic students of Hebrew in the country, as also one of the most 
successful teachers of this language. He is the leading member of the 
American Institute of Hebrew, is the principal of the Summer Schools 
of this institute, is the editor of the ‘Old Testament Student,” and of 
the ‘*Hebraica,’’ and the founder and manager of the Correspondence 
School of Hebrew in Morgan Park, near Chicago. His work in the de- 
partment of Hebrew has been very marked, and to him more than to 
any other single man in America must be attributed the remarkable 
revival of interest in the study of the venerable language of the Old 
Testament that is now so decided in the theological seminaries and 
publications of the country. ‘‘Elements of Hebrew’ from such a source 
are entitled to special consideration, particularly when the book is in 
itself such an excellent production. The grammar of Professor Har- 
per differs foto coelo from all others in existence. Its method is the 
inductive. Taking the first eight chapters of Genesis as a basis, he 
summons up the grammatical facts presented by the chapters, and hav- 
ing systematically arranged these, he deduces from them the grammati- 
cal principles they involve and illustrate. In this manner the pupil 
is taught to construct and to understand his grammer just as he pro- 
ceeds. Experience with this method in the various summer schools of 
Hebrew, as also its adoption by many of the leading seminaries of the 
country, have demonstrated its superiority over other systems. A 
deeper examination of Harper’s work shows that its method and 
character are the result of a happy combination of a thorough theoreti- 
cal knowledge of the language and a close observation of the needs of 
the class-room. The only possible objection that might be urged to 
the grammar is that more attention is paid to the elucidation and illus- 
tration of the part treating on orthography, particularly to the vowel 
system, than might not seem to be called for ina work claiming to treat 
only of the elements of the Hebrew. However the more advanced 
pupil, or also the teacher of Hebrew will probably find just these sec- 
tions the richest mines for study. 
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H. REUTHER, CARLSRUHE AND LEIPZIG. B. WESTERMANN, NEW YORK. 
Arabic Grammar, Paradigmus, Literature, Chrestomathy and Glossary. 
By. Dr. A. Socin, Professor in the University of Tiibingen. 1885. 
Hebrew Grammar with Exercises, Literature and Vocabulary. By 

Herman L. Strack, Ph. D., D. D., Professor in the University of 

Berlin. 

We are glad to bring to the attention of our readers these two ele- 
mentary grammars, kindly sent us by the authors. They are intended 
to offer to the beginner everything he needs for a first acquaintance 
with the two most imperitani Semitic languages. Strack’s Hebrew 
grammar was written especially for those who commence Hebrew later 
in their course or without a teacher. The two grammars open the sec- 
ond revised edition of the series of Petermann’s ‘*Porta Linguarum 
Orientalium,’’ and the whole series now appears in both the German 
and the English. The authors are among the leading oriental scholars 
in Germany. Some acquaintance with one or more of the Semitic 
dialects is necessary to the student who desires to secure more than a 
mechanical knowledge of the Hebrew, and this series of books of which 
others on the other languages of this family are to follow, offers him 
exactly what he needs by way of introduction. It is to be regretted 
that the traslation of Socin’s book is not what the merits of the work 
deserve, the version being too much under the spell of the original 
German. The translation of Strack’s work is excellent. 

FUNK AND WAGNALLS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 

A Library of Religious Poetry. A collection of the best poems of all 
ages and tongues. With biographical and literary notes. Edited by 
Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., and Arthur Gilman, M. A. pp. 1004. 
1885. 

It is delightful to find a work of this character compiled and edited 
by men so notably competent for their task as these editors. Where 
the highest and holiest productions of literature are to be gathered, 
sifted and classified, the public demands in advance that it be done by 
men in whose learning, thoroughness, refinement, discrimination and 
catholicity the most implicit confidence can be placed. Dr. Schaff and 
Mr. Gilman fully meet these requirements. They have accordingly 
produced a work that is not only unsurpassed but, we believe, unsur- 
passable. They have brought together in this superb octavo the best 
poems of all ages and tongues, a vast treasury of the most precious 
gems that poetic inspiration has contributed to devout and believing 
hearts. A very convenient topical arrangement has been made which 
with the index of first lines will enable the reader easily to find any se- 
lection that he may wish. 

It is a book which can be taken up in every frame of mind; which 
will prompt to nobler and holier living, which will comfort the sorrow- 
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ing and cheer the mourner ; which Christian friends will delight to read 
to each other at the fireside ; which old and young will take pleasure 
in consulting for intellectual and spiritual aids; which is worthy of a 
place close by the family Bible and which will be found one of the best 
commentaries of the Bible ever written. It is the Bible in song. 


Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Gospels of Mark and Luke. 
By Heinrich Augustus Wilhelm Meyer, Th. D., Consistorialrath, 
Hannover. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the German by 
Rev. Robert Ernest Wallis, Ph. D. The translation revised and ed- 
ited by William P. Dickson, D. D., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Glasglow. With a Preface, translation of References, 
and Supplementary notes to the American Edition by Matthew B. 
Riddle, D. D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. pp. 598. 1884. 

Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Epistle to the Galatians. By the 
same. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the German by G. H. Ven- 
ables. Criticaland Exegetical Hand-book the to Epistle to the Ephesians. 
By the same. Translated from the Fourth Edition of the German by 
Rev. Maurice J. Evans, B. A. The Translation revised and edited by 
William P. Dickson, D. D., bound in one volume, with Galatians both 
edited with a Preface, translation of References, and Supplementary 
Notes to the American Edition by Henry E. Jacobs, D. D., Professor 
Systematic Theology in the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church at Philadelphia, and late Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature, Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Epistles to the Philippians and 
Colossians, and to Philemon. By the same. Translated from the 
Fourth Edition of the German by Rev. John C. Moore B. A. The 
translation revised and edited by William P. Dickson, D. D. Bound 
with this ina volume of 63% pp. Critical and Exegetical Hand-book 
to the Epistles to the Thessalonians. By Dr. Gottlieb Lineman, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Gottingen. Translated from 
the German by Rev. Paton J. Gloag, D. D. All embraced in the vol- . 
ume being edited with a preface and Supplementary Notes to the 
American Edition by Timothy Dwight, Professor of Sacred Literature 
in Yale College. 

There are four points for special congratulation in connection with 
the appearance of Meyer’s Commentary in this country. First, the en- 
terprise and judgment of the publishers in undertaking the great work. 
Second, their selection of the foremost American Biblical Scholars for 
the revision of the respective portions. Third, the prompt appearance 
of the successive volumes. Fourth, the liberal appreciation of the 
work on the part of clergy and theological students. Biblical study has 
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received an incalculable impulse from the widespread circulation of this 
standard of scientific exegesis. An agreeable feature in the volume 
on Mark and Luke, according to Meyer’s anti-harmonistic views, is 
the fact of a complete exposition of every passage, thus sparing one 
the provocation often encountered when consulting a commentary on 
Mark or Luke and finding simply a reference to the interpretation of the 
the passage in the commentary on Matthew in the same series. 

Prof. Riddle has also greatly enriched this volume by incorporating 
in the ‘“‘Supplementary Notes,’’ many of the views and comments of Dr. 
Weiss, the distinguished reviser of Meyer. Instead of being substituted 
for Meyer’s work as was done by Weiss in the original, they are here sim- 
ply added, leaving Meyer’s expositions intact. In the Clark’s edition 
Weiss’ contributions are ignored. 

It was fitting to have the revision of the Hand-book to the Epistle to 
the Galatians as well as that to the Ephesians entrusted to Lutheran 
hands and none could have been found with more skill and more famil- 
iarty with what may be called the Lutheran Epistle. To it and to the 
kindred epistle to the Romans, as Meyer himself truly said, we owe 
most directly the springing up and the development of the ideas and en- 
ergies of the Reformation. Luther, who in his commentary on Galatians 
brought out into the clearest light the fundamental Protestant doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, naively says of it: ‘‘The Epistle to the 
Galatians is my epistle. I have betrothed myself to it. It is my wife.’’ 

Dr. Jacobs has traversed the German revision which Sieffert made of 
Galatians and that made by Schmidt of Ephesians, including in his notes 
their more important deviations from Meyer, supplementing these with 
original and selected observations calculated to correct what are deemed 
errors in the last edition from the original author. 

The demand for Meyer’s Hand-buch was so great in Germany during the 
author’s life, that his time was absorbed in the successive revisions of the 
original volumes and he was consequently unable to complete the exposi- 
tion of all the books of the New Testament, and the volume comprising 
Philippians, Colossians and Philemon was the last of the series from his 
own pen. The Epistles to the Thessalonians which here appear in connec- 
tion with the former in one volume are the labor of a worthy coadjutor, 
Prof. Liineman of Gottingen. The scholarly student soon discovers, 
indeed, that he has no longer before him the interpretations of a genius, 
yet Lineman may be credited, if in a degree inferior to Meyer, with 
great learning, independence of judgment, exegetical insight and lucid- 
ity of expression. 

+ CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant. \n Two Volumes. Vol. I. pp. 584. 

1885. 

If the great military success of General Grant failed to convince any 
one of his genius, the literary quality of these memoirs ought to dispel 
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the most stubborn doubt. That a man whose youth was passed behind 

the plow in the backwoods, whose later years were divided between the 

rude scenes of a soldier’s life on the frontier, the carnage of the battle- 

field and the turmoil and engrossments of political life, should pen a 

work marked by the highest literary excellence, reveals a grade of en- 

dowments far above the common line. 

The very elements of greatness which distinguished the soldier, dis- 
cover themselves also to a marked degree in the author. There is no 
affectation, no showiness, no egotism, but a union of simplicity, candor 
and strength which is destined, apart from its historical and personal 
interest, to secure for the work the rank of an American classic. Even 
the quiet humor which is never wanting to genius, however taciturn, 
meets you here and again, as for instance, in the experience with his 
first uniform and in his refusal when President to give a Southern man- 
ufacturer of “C. S. A.’’ tent cloth, a statement of the fact that his es- 
tablishment was burnt by National troops, to be used in pressing his 
claim before Congress. 

No feature of these memoirs is more striking than their kindly spirit 
toward every one. The bitter rivalries of the army and the rancorous 
heartburnings shown by generals of high rank find no place here. There 
is not a harsh word against the South, not a breath of animosity towards 
any superior or inferior officer. Mistakes and failures are candidly sta- 
ted by the author, his own as frankly as others, but there is no harsh 
criticisms, no smarting over injuries, though he certainly experienced 
his share of them in the early period of the war. The great soldier 
who could never harden himself to endure the sight of suffering and 
misery which follow a battle, evidently wrote at the close of his life 
“with malice towards none and with charity for all.” 

It is but just to note the absolute absence of any reference to religion. 
The only two allusions to such a subject are first, when noting the se- 
vere criticisms of the press he makes the confession of having a ‘‘super- 
stition that in positions of great responsibility every one should do his 
duty to the best of his ability where assigned by competent authority.” 
This superstition constrained him to remain at his post rather than by 
any act of his own be relieved of his responsibility and spared the har- 
rowing complaints against his incompetency by nearly the whole coun- 
try. A very rational and noble superstition! The other is the obser- 
vation that ‘‘providence had directed the course of the campaign’’ 
against Vicksburg. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILADELPHIA. 

A Commentary on the Confession of Faith. With questions for Theo- 
logical Students and Bible classes. By the Rev. Archibald Alexander 
Hodge, D. D., Professor of Didactic and Polemical Theology in the 
Voi. XVI. No. 2. 39 
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Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, at Princeton, N. J. 

With appendix. pp. 559. 

The learned Princeton theologian presents in this work an analysis of 
the chapters and sections of the Westminster Confession with proofs 
and illustrations of its doctrines. It is a capital hand-book for Presby- 
terians and it prompts in a Lutheran examining it, a devout desire fora 
similar volume on Lutheran theology. Could not the Holman Lectures, 
the first series of which will be completed in June, be reduced in length 
and revised so as to appear in a form like this and serve the same pur- 
pose to Lutherans? Surely we do not care less for our faith than do 
the Presbyterians for theirs. It is, indeed, objected that literature of 
this character makes dry reading, but bread also as a rule is dry and 
ought to be, yet we give it to our children in preference to confections. 
Dr. Hodge’s Calvinism is known to be the genuine unadulterated article 
and there is no mincing of it or evasion of direct statement in these 
pages. His exhibitions of Calvinistic ductrine are, however, not con- 
troversial in tone and no intelligent Lutheran can fail to derive great 
profit from his candid, luminous and strong statements. 

As Dr. Krauth remarked in his review of the elder Hodge’s theology : 
‘“‘There are but two developed systems in the world that claim with ary 
show of probability to pe purely Biblical. These systems are the Lu- 
theran and the Calvinistic * * and they have vast interests, great 
stakes, mighty bonds of sympathy incommon. No two bodies of Chris- 
tians have more reason for thoroughly understanding each other than 
Calvinists and Lutherans have, and no two parts of Christendom are 
closer together in some vital respects than consistent Calvinism and con- 
sistent Lutheranism. It is well worth their while to compare views.”’ 
And it may be added, the Lutheran has nothing to fear from such com- 
parison. As for instance, let any one turn, from the profound and most 
reverent appreciations of the awful and unique realities of the Eucharist 
as set forth in the Lutheran Symbols, to the amazing confession made 
by both Dr. Hodge and his father ‘that believers do in the same sense 
recieve and feed upon the body and blood of Christ at other times with- 
out the use of the sacrament, and in the use of other means of grace 
—as prayer, meditation on the word, etc.’’ Is this either scriptural or 
logical? Is it Calvinistic ? 

HARPER AND BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

A Larger History of the United States of America to the close of Pres- 
ident Jackson’s administration by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, au- 
thor of “Young Folks’ History of the United States.’’ Illustrated 
by Maps, Plans, Portraits and other Engravings. pp. 470. 1886. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to find a pen so chaste and graphic as that 
of Col. Higginson’s applied to a subject so important and so picturesque 
as that of his country’s history. The result is a most attractive volume, 
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which is chargeable only with two faults, first, that one can not bear to 
lay it down before reaching the last pages while yet it is too long to be 
read at one sitting ; and secondly, that it stops with the close of Jack- 
son’s administration, without the promise of another volume to bring 
the annals down to the present time. The work is too charming to end 
with half the story untold. It is in some sense a sequel to the ‘*Young 
Folks’ History of the United States,’? though on a much larger scale, 
and is adapted to readers of advanced culture. 

The most recent hypotheses concerning the origin and the institu- 
tions of the aborigines are canvassed with such discrimination, that the 
reader must accept the author's interrogatioa mark as still indicating 
the inconclusive stage of the problem. In the sketch of ‘*Old Hickory”’ 
the author’s skill in personal portraiture appears at its best. The grand 
old hero stands out as the impersonation of American character and 
politics at that epoch. 

The work is excuted in bold and bright print—and enriched with a 
large number of illustrations sufficient alone to represent faithfully the 
history of the country, while the series of portraits of statesmen is 
probably the finest yet seen in America. 


The Great Poets as Religious Teachers. By John H. Morrison. pp. 
200. 1886. 


The great poets according to the author are Dante, Shakspere and 
Goethe. That the two former have exerted great influence as religious 
teachers is generally recognized, but it is not often that Goethe finds 
himself in this category. Yet no really great poet could portray a 
complete and perfected manhood without recognizing religion as its 
deepest and highest attribute. Skeptic and worldling as he was, his im- 
mortal poem of ‘‘Faust,”’ in its ideal conceptions, following the leadings 
of an unfettered imagination, brings out the elementary Christian 
truths which he might have learned as a child from his mother’s lips. 
The little volume is a vigorous protest against the materialistic tenden- 
cies of our age and our literature and is written in a fresh and chaste 
style. 

The Boy Travelers in South America. Adventures of two youths in a 
Journey through Equador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine 
Republic, and Chili with descriptions of Patagonia and Tierra Del 
Fuego, and voyages upon the Amazon and La Plata rivers. By 
Thomas W. Knox author of **‘The Young Nimrods in North Amer- 
ica,’’ “The Boy Travelers in the Far East,’”’ “The Voyage of the Vi- 
vien,’’ etc., etc. Illustrated. 8vo., pp. 510. 1886. 

Mr. Knox manages by means of his imaginary boy travelers, their 
sprightly conversations and the copious illustrations which adorn almost 
every page, to make all his books very attractive, entertaining and in- 
structive to the young. His frequent contributions to their pleasure 
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and improvement are fast making him in their affections a formidable 
rival of the fabulous St. Nicholas. 

In the present volume Frank and Fred traverse the length and breadth 
of the South American continent. Twice they cross the Andes; they 
descend the Madeira and the Amazon rivers; navigate the La Plata 
and the Paraguay; visit the principal cities of the continent, and study 
the manners and customs of the many people whom they encounter. 

The author has made liberal appropriations from Humboldt and other 
famous travelers and has brought together vast stores of information 
on the geography, history, government, climate and social conditions of 
South America, with fascinating accounts about monkeys, anacondas, 
cohdors, jaguars, humming-birds, volcanoes, earthquakes, runs, abo- 
riginal relics, &c., &c. Happy the lads who get hold of literature so 
healthy and withal so instructive as this very beautiful and solid volume. 


Pepper and Salt, or Seasoning for young folk prepared by Howard Pyle. 

Large Quarto. pp. 120. 1886. 

A most charming combination of sense and nonsense. The author 
designed the work ostensibly for the young folks, but the quaintness 
and the humor which abound in its verses and stories and pictures will 
make a very palatable sauce for all who have a faculty for merriment. 
The author excels not only in poetic merit, but he has the rare gift of 
story-telling and his drawings reveal the genuine artist. As a volume 
very curious to the eye and adapted to make men wise and to make them 
laugh this work is to be heartily commended. 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wallace, Author of ‘The 

Fair God.” pp. 552. 

Most of our readers may deem a notice of this wonderful book some- 
what laggard. Although it is not so very long since it first appeared 
its phenomenal success has already made the literary world familiar with 
its character. On acquainting ourselves with its contents we feel heart- 
ily rejoiced that the demand for it has been so remarkable. A _ public 
that goes into raptures over such a tale of the Christ is pretty thor- 
oughly Christianized, and it must be confessed that the fondness of the 
young for fiction can not be ascribed solely to the overwrought passions 
and the underdone morality of the popular novel. With dramatic ele- 
ments of the first quality ‘‘Ben-Hur’’ unites sentiments of Christian 
faith and touching scenes drawn from the life of the God-man, which 
make it a most desirable work for the home and Sunday School. No 
one can find it a dull book, and no exception can be taken to the human- 
ifying of the Redeemer, who was in the world as we are in the world. 
It will not hurt our faith or theology to come nearer to the human side 
of our Saviour. 

It has lately come to light that this popular romance is due to the 
author’s study of the evidences of Christiaaity to which he was moved 
by Ingersoll’s efforts to persuade him that Christianity was not true. 
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Roman History of Christian Doctrine, by Henry C. Sheldon, Professor 
of Historical Theology in Boston University is necessarily deferred 
to our next issue. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 

Evenings With the Sacred Poets. A Series of Quiet Talks about the 
Singers and their Songs. By Frederick Saunders, Author of ‘Salad 
for the Solitary and the Social,’’ ‘‘Pastime Papers,’’ etc. Revised 
and Enlarged. pp. 574. 

This work has not only been revised throughout, but enlarged by the 
addition of two new chapters, continuing the work to the present time. 
These chapters comprise many poetic gems from our modern sacred 
Anthology, including some recent fugitive poems of grace and beauty. 

The scope of the work is widespread and comprehensive, and pre- 
sents in a succinct form the essence of much that is most interesting, 
in anecdote and historic illustration, referring to the sacred poetry and 
hymnology of the Christian ages. 

The volume contains not only the classic gems of devotional poetry 
representing all periods of the Christian Church, but also appropriate 
comments and illustrations of striking passages, and extensive histori- 
cal notices of the authors and of the times which brought forth some 
of the most famous hymns. In the latter sphere the author is not so 
successful as inthe former. He is probably a better poet than historian. 
How much of truth, for instance, is contained in the statements that 
the Ancient Church in Bohemia was called the ‘“‘United Brethren ;”’’ 
that it dates back to the eighth century; that in the eleventh century 
it separated from the Romish Church after which it suffered a series of 
bitter persecutions in one of which John Huss was burnt; that they 
formed a settlement on the estate of Count Zinzendorf? The entire 
Evening on the German Reformation Period is the most complete his- 
torical jungle that we have ever tried to get through. The reviewer 
must confess his inability to find any order or sequence of facts, any 
unity or aim of thought in the forty pages devoted to that period. Al- 
though the following Evening is labelled the Thirty Years’ War, 
Joachim Neander who died A. D. 1680 is included in the Reformation 
Era, and so is even his illustrious namesake, the Church historian, who 
died in 1850. Several pages are occupied by the latter “although not 
strictly in the category of German hymnists’’—we should think not— 
‘yet he was Luther-like a second Reformer.’ We suggest a revision 
of the historical parts of the work while expressing admiration over 
its choice poetic selections. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, BOSTON. 
Mission Stories of Many Lands. A Book for Young People. With 
Three Hundred and Forty Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 392. 1885. 


. This zs a buok for young people, one that can be commended without 
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qualification to every Christian household and to every Sunday-school, 

a book that is sure to interest all and to enlist the minds and hearts of 

young and old in the cause of Foreign Missions. So large and live a 

body as that represented by the A. B. C. F. M. cannot fail to collect an 

abundance of material for such work from its own fields and through 
its Missionaries. There is, therefore, no fiction about these stories— 
but much of that kind of truth which is stranger than fiction, and 
which is here put in so entertaining and lively a form, and so inter- 
spersed with illustrations and anecdotes from real life in Africa, Turkey, 

India, China, Japanand other lands that the volume becomes both more 

attractive and more instructive than many books of travei. It is an- 

other of the many monuments of the incalcuable debt which Science and 

Commerce owe to the enterprise, self-denial and culture of Christian 

Missionaries. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 

Carmina Sanctorum ; or Hymns and Songs of Praise, Ancient and 
Modern. By Roswell D. Hitchcock, Zachary Eddy and Lewis W. 
Mudge. 776 hymns, with tunes. Square 8vo. 

One of the most attractive and complete selections of Church hymns 
and tunes that has yet appeared. The spirit of praise pervades the 
entire work and its excellencies are those which will endure. We 
would have welcomed a few more airs that have become popular 
through evangelistic meetings, but we defer to the judgment of experi- 
enced pastors and scholars who have edited the collection and who 
know the difference between ephemeral and abiding merit. ‘Ein Feste 
Burg’’ is given twice, once with Luther’s tune and once as an adap- 
tation to the hymn 

“Come, Holy Ghost, our Souls inspire.’’ 

We commend the distinguished editors for using Christian termin- 
ology and giving ‘“‘THE Lorpb’s DAy’’ as the appropriate title for 
thirty-eight of the sweetest hymns ever gathered between the lids of a 
volume. The publishers are entitled to great praise for the use of 
large type. Church light, whether the service be by day or by night, 
is usually poor enough, yet few books are published in as small print as 
the manuals of devotion used in the sanctuary. The present work 
forms a rare exception. The same collection of hymns without the 
music, neatly executed and of ordinary pocket size, is also published by 
the same house at a cost of 75 cents. The larger work sells at the re- 
markably low figure of $1.25. Thus both the quality and the price are 
a model. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
Ten Great Religions. An Essay in Comparative Theology. By James 
Freeman Clarke. Twenty-second Edition. pp. 528. 1886. 
Ten Great Religions. Part u. A Comparison of all Religions. By 
James Freeman Clarke. Fifth Edition. pp. 412. 1886. 
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The ‘‘Ten Great Religions’’ whose distinctive features are here out- 
lined with charming clearness and with a wide sympathy for truth 
wherever found, are treated under the following titles: Confucius and 
the Chinese, Brahminism, Buddhism, Zoroaster and the Zend Avesta, 
The Gods of Egypt, The Gods of Greece, The Religion of Rome, The 
Teutonic and Scandinavian Religion, The Jewish Religion, Mohammed 
and Islam. The last chapter institutes a comparison between these re- 
ligious systems and Christianity. 

Granted that such a compendium of the principal religions of the 
world can be found nowhere else in so brief a compass and that to this 
is due in part the success of this work, yet the fact that twenty-two edi- 
tions of a volume treating such a subject are called for in a few years 
must be accepted as an unmistakable tribute to American intelligence. 
Publishers of the most solid literature are sure to find a market when 
their authors possess the learning, elegance and vivacity of Mr. Clarke. 

The second volume, while occupied with the same general subject, 
pursues a different plan. Instead of describing and discussing each of 
the great faiths of mankind separately, it shows what they all teach on 
the different points of human belief. Among the questions answered 
are-what each declares concerning God, the Soul, the Future Life, Sin 
and Salvation, Human Duty, Prayer and Worship, Inspiration and Art, 
What is the Idea of God in all religions, how did it begin and in what 
way was it developed ? 

To any one interested in the study of spiritual ideas, the tracing of 
these doctrines through all the principal religions of mankind opens a 
most inviting and important pursuit. The value of comparative the- 
ology in the understanding and appreciation of any article of faith can- 
not be overestimated. For ‘‘He who only knows one religion can no 
more understand //a¢ religion than he who only knows one language 
can understand /¢hat language.”’ 

It is refreshing, too, to find in a recognized Liberal like Freeman 
Clarke the reverent tone towards Christianity and the sublime confi- 
dence in its progress and triumph which mark this latter volume. He 
has no sympathy with those who make a great noise over the decay of 
religious interest. He tells them to consult the census of the United 
States and not to form their inductions from a Sunday’s observation in 
Chicago or Boston. While hoiding that Christianity does not differ 
from other religions in being alone true while they are false, he main- 
tains its superiority to arise from its possessing the whole of which 
they possess the parts. It is the pleroma. And ‘all men will come to 
Jesus, because they find in him the mightiest influence to lift up their 
aspirations to his Father and their own; the fullest revelation of par- 
don, peace, hope, immortal life, needed by us all for the perfect devel- 
opment of our being.”’ 
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Progressive Orthodoxy. A Contribution to the Christian Interpreta- 
tion of Christian Doctrines. By the Editors of ‘*‘The Andover Re- 
view.’ Professors in Andover Theological Seminary. pp. 258. 
1886. 

The series of papers which appear in this little volume treat of such 
subjects as The Incarnation, The Atonement, Eschatology, The Work 
of the Holy Spirit, Christianity and Missions, The Scriptures. 

A strong hand is recognized in each of these discussions. The An- 
dover men represent ability and force as well as reverence and intense 
earnestness. Their power resides in these qualities more than in their 
so-called progressiveness or any ‘‘new’’ features of their theology. 

Not everything is progress that comes along under that name. And 
it is surprising that views on Eschatology and other subjects which 
have characterized German theology for more than half a_ century 
should be accepted and put forth at Andover as new theology. Could 
such teachings even be recognized as new, their claim of progress on 
the line of the old must stagger many minds. Much of what is here 
maintained is by implication or directly a departure from the old to an 
extent that renders the one incompatible with the other. For instance, 
not only did Jesus Christ come into the world to save sinners, but he 
evidently produced in his Apostles the conviction that the work of 
salvation was to be completed in this world. They engaged in their 
calling with a zeal and gave expression to views which can only be ex- 
plained by their belief that men were to be saved here and now if ever. 

It may be true as is claimed that the views for which these essays 
contend so vigorously are the views of a large and highly inflnential 
part of the clergy of the Congregational Churches of America, but an 
air of exaggeration is revealed when it is boldly stated that the doc- 
trine which limits probation to this life is ‘‘fast disappearing from all 
branches of the Christian Church.’’ With all the aggressiveness and 
self-confidence of the ‘‘new theology” it is hardly yet entitled to the 
boast of sweeping everything before it. It may not be untimely or 
unfriendly to counsel modesty to its leaders—for though some of their 
views may pass for a “‘new theology,’’ it is quite certain that others 
will not remain as the final theology. There is as yet in this move- 
ment too much of a destructive tendency and not enough of a construc- 
tive character to warrant the conclusion that any definite or durable re- 
sults have thus far been yielded by it. 


The First Napoleon. A Sketch, Political and Military. By John Cod- 
man Ropes, Member of the Massachusetts Histor‘cal Society, Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Author of ‘*The 
Army under Pope,’’ etc. pp. 347. 1886. 

We have had of late years so much of the baser side oi Napolen’s 
character that it is quite agreeable to have once more a glace ~~ the 
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other side. The recoil from those revolting exhibitions is very natural, 
and this may in part account for the roseate hues in which Mr. Ropes 
has painted the greatest military and political prodigy of modern times. 

There are also other grounds for an American writer springing to the 
defense of this European butcher. When one sees how far the French 
even at this day are from having the essential attributes of free gov- 
ernment he cannot take issue with the author’s view that the coup 
d'état of the 18th of Brumaire did not destroy the liberties of the 
French. What Napoleon overthrew was not the Republic but an ir- 
responsible and despotic oligarchy. Her true liberties, whatever may 
have been the nominal form of her government, France received soon 
after from the Consul himself in the permanent embodiment of the Code 
Napoleon. Napoleon’s career of foreign invasion, it must be confessed, 
had also its brighter phases. Certainly in Southern Europe the ad- 
vent of the French armies was hailed with sincere joy by the better 
classes, as bringing deliverance from an intolerable state of things. 
The French were at least recognized as contending for progress, for 
civil liberty and for enlightenment, while their opponents, the monarchs, 
the priests and the lazzaroni were fighting for the absolutism and su- 
perstition of the old regime. “At the bottom of the twenty years’ 
strife was the irrepressible conflict between liberty and equality on the 
one hand, and privilege and despotism on the other.” 

Mr. Ropes also reminds us of an important fact that should never be 
overlooked in our review of Napoleon’s career, namely, that the reac- 
tionary party finaliy overwhelmed him and that in the nature of things 
the successful party magnify and aggravate the doings of those whom 
they have crushed so as to distort the truth of history. But however 
we may accord with or differ from Mr. Ropes’ estimate of his hero, 
none can fail to appreciate the vigor, freshness and fascination with 
which he has treated an old and well-worn subject. He measures up 
to the grandeur of his theme not only in the delineations of his per- 
sonal character and of his political plans and purposes, but notably in 
the description of his military campaigns, his marches and battles. Mr. 
Ropes is in the front rank of military historians. 


Verses. Translations from the German, and Hymns. By W. H. Fur- 

ness. pp. 88. 1886. 

This tasteful little volume in parchment attracts alike by its appear- 
ance and its contents. It pleases the eye and refreshes the mind. The 
translations are of poems, longer or shorter, of acknowledged place 
and rank in literature. The longest pieces are Schiller’s ‘Song of the 
Bell,’’ and Chamisso’s **Woman’s Love and Life’? and ‘*‘Steam-Steed.”’ - 
Then we have Gerok’s ‘‘Children’s Worship”’ and Heine’s ‘*Two Gren, 
adiers’’ and ‘‘Lorelei.’’ Eleven of Uhland’s beautiful ballads follow, 
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and Oehlenschlager’s ‘To Columbus Dying.’’ The first of Mr. Fur- 

ness’ own pieces is his ‘‘Song’’ about John Brown. This and the hymns 

which follow, twenty of them, well sustain the excellence of the pre- 
ceding selections. Quite a number of these have high poetic quality, 
and are specially marked by their depth and tenderness of religious sen- 
timent. 

GINN & CO., BOSTON. 

Outlines of Psychology. Dictated Portions of the Lectures of Her- 
mann Lotze. Translated and Edited by George T. Ladd, Professor 
of Philosophy in Yale College. pp. 153. 1886. 

The service undertaken by Prof. Ladd of bringing out in English the 
series of Hermann Lotze’s Dictates is the more appreciated as the 
successive volumes appear. Perhaps the surpassing excellence of the 
present volume is due somewhat to its special subject, being one for 
the handling of which Lotze’s talent, training and practice peculiarly 
fitted him. At any rate the compend of psychology given in this out- 
line will be found one of the most suggestive and valuable in the entire 
literature of the sublect. 

The author divides the subject into two parts, the first treating of 
The Single Elements of the inner Life, and the second of Theoretical 
Psychology. The examination, recognizing the physical facts and con- 
ditions, notices first the external impressions by which the spiritual ac- 
tivity is awakened and kept up, then the various internal elaboration of 
these impressions, and passes thence to a consideration of some of the 
great psychological questions, as to the Soul, the Reciprocal action be- 
tween Soul and Body, the Seat of the Soul, the Soul’s Essence, its Change- 
able States, and the Realm of Souls. All through the reader will find 
the outline marked by the keen and subtle analysis and rich suggestive- 
ness of the true philosopher. Whatever opinions we may hold on some 
of the points of this explanation we cannot but feel the quickening 
force everywhere moving through the discussion. 


The Leading Facts of English History. By D. H. Montgomery. pp. 
XXXiv., 254. 1886. 


This bright little volume presents briefly, but clearly and comprehen- 
sively, the broad, vital facts of English history in their connection with 
the great laws of national growth. While dealing only with the salient 
points of his wide theme, the author has made a lively and readable 
book, and in his rapid sketch one may see with absorbing interest the 
stirring movements and steady progress of which that little Island has 
been the theatre. 

It is well adapted as a text-book for scholars and is incomparable asa 
handy reference book, containing as it does besides the ‘‘Leading Facts’’ 
in narrative form, also a table showing the Descent of the English Sov- 
ereigns, a tabulated summary of the principal events of English History, 
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an Outline of the Constitutional and Political History of England, Acts 
of Parliament, etc., Statistics and full Indices. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

Hobbes. By George Croom Robertson, Grote Professor of Philosophy 
of Mind and Logic in University College, London. pp. 240. 1886. 
This is one of the series of ‘Philosophical Classics for English 

Readers,’’ edited by William Knight, LL. D., Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy, University of St. Andrews. The entire series has proved to 
be of high merit, and this volume on Hobbes does not fall behind the 
best. No one could have been found more happily qualified than Prof. 
Robertson to prepare it, and give us a fair and appreciative view of 
Hobbes’ career and philosophy. The aim has been to bring together 
all the previously known or now discoverable facts of his life and to 
give a balanced representation of his whole range of thought. Toan 
unusual degree the system of thought, if system it may be called, 
which Hobbes left to the world was the product of personal circum- 
stances and of the events of his times, and can be understood and esti- 
mated only in the light of such biographical and historical sketch as is 
here given. The volume is heartily recommended. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK. 

Religion in a College: What Place it shall have. Being an Examina- 
tion of President Eliot’s Paper, read before the Nineteenth Century 
Club, in New York, Feb. 3, 1886. By James McCosh, D. D., LL. D., 
D. Lit., Author of *“*The Method of Divine Government,’’ ‘‘The 
Emotions,” etc. pp. 22. 1886. 

The smallnes of this pamphlet is no measure of the importance of the 
great subject or of the high value of the discussion. Dr. McCosh de- 
serves the thanks of all lovers of their country and human welfare for 
his strong and triumphant showing of the need of religious ifstruction 
in our colleges. This pamphlet should be circulated everywhere. 


Expository Sermons and Outlines on the Old Testament. pp. 308. 1886. 


This is the first of a series of volumes, called ‘‘The Clerical Library,’’ 
for the clergy and students of all denominations. The series is meant 
to furnish stimulus and suggestion in the various departments of min- 
isterial work. The sermons are drawn from leading men in the differ- 
ent denominations, and are practical rather than controversial. 

These expositions are all gathered from fugitive or unpublished 
sources. There are thirty-six of them—mostly by Anglican clergy- 
men of eminent fame, as Archdeacon Farrar, Canon Liddon, Dean 
Vaughan, Bishop Alexander, Dean Bradley, Canon Knox-Little, Dean 
Perowne, Dr. Maclaren, Dr. Mattheson, Bishop Stubbs, Prof. Davidson; 
Dr. Parker, etc. Some of the discourses are lengthy and others brief, 
and they are prevailingly marked by the scholarly depth and thorough- 
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ness to be expected of men whose ability has won the prominence 
which these enjoy. They abound in quickening and fruitful thought. 
Some of them are models of expository practical discussion. 

In view of the substantial excellence of the book, it is to be regretted 
that the editor, whoever he is, did not add to the convenience of its 
use by placing the names of the writers at the head of the discourses, 
and especially by a table of contents and a full analytic index of both 
the general and particular subjects presented. ‘These additions would 
greatly enhance the value of the volume. 


A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Thomas 
Charles Edwards, M. A., of Lincoln College, Oxford. Principal of 
the University College of Wales. Second Edition. pp. 491. 1886. 
To the question, why still another commentary, the best answer is: 

study the volume and you will see, for you will find it a real help and an 
excellent guide in the study of this important epistle, which has not 
suffered from too many commentaries. The work was evidently written 
with a devout and spiritual interest in the teachings of the apostle, and 
while there is evidence of ample learning, discriminating judgment and 
exegetical cleverness, it is less mechanical and much fresher and more 
stimulating than the average commentary. One finds pleasure in using 
it, apart from merely consulting it on any given passage. 

There is but little indication of dogmatical bias, although an exposi- 
tor possessing the general merits of our author must have been swayed 
by other influences than the plain meaning of the text, when he explains 
the sin of those who do not discern the Lord’s body in the sacrament as 
consisting in their failure to recognize the difference between the Eu- 
charistic and any social meal! Some degree of guessing appears to be 
indispensable to the exegete. The author concludes that the appear- 
ance of the risen Lord to about five hundred brethren at once must have 
occurred after the day of Pentecost, the genuine disciples not having 
numbered previously more than a hundred and twenty. It is nowhere 
stated that this was the limit of the number, and when it is remembered 
what width of meaning is given to the term ‘disciples’? and that our 
Lord had made an appointment for a meeting with his disciples in Gali- 
lee after his resurrection, the presence of five hundred is not at all sur- 
prising. More than ten times that multitude had often followed him 
before his death. 

Mr. Edwards disavows the adoption of any theory bearing on the doc- 
trine of two resurrections and pleads ignorance of Millenarian litera- 
ture, but he finds the text in 15 : 23-26 too strong to admit of anything 
but this doctrine.. Like many others he has apparently overlooked the 


distinction between wvagragis T@v vénp@v and avactagtacis 
én venpay, which being uniformly maintained puts any other doctrine 
out of the question. 
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The New Princeton Review. From the same house we have received 
the first two issues of the ‘‘The New Princeton Review,” a periodical 
which revives an honored name and whose predecessors maintained the 
distinction of being chief among the Reviews. An examination of the 
contents of the numbers which have appeared and of the list of con- 
tributors makes one conclude that the new is better than the old. In 
reality the connection with the old goes no farther than the name, the 
‘‘New Princeton”’ being not a revival of the old Review, but an entirely 
new enterprise, a new departure in the field of higher periodical 
literature. It aims at presenting a wide range ef topics embracing 
political, social, philosophical, l'terary, religious and art questions, 
and proposes to discuss them in a ‘catholic spirit of scholarship,” 
bringing the best writers into contact with the best readers on all 
topics of scholarship and general interest. Among the most attractive 
features is the editorial summary of the latest results of investigation 
and work, here and abroad, in the various fields of science. The con- 
tents for January are, ‘‘Society in the New South,’’ Charles Dudley 
Warner; ‘*What an American Philosophy should be,’’ James McCosh ; 
“The Christian Conception of Property,’’ C. H. Parkhurst; ‘Lunar 
Problems now under Debate,’’ C. A. Young ; ‘*The Political Situation ;”’ 
“A Free Press in the Middle Colonies,’’ John Bach McMaster ; ‘*Mon- 
sieur Motte.”’ 

Among the contributors for March are James Russel Lowell, Francis 
L. Patton, George Dana Boardman and H. H. Boyesen. 

The “Vew Princeton’’ will be published six times a year at the 
moderate figure of $3.00 in advance. If no real demand has existed 
for a periodical of the wide scope and high character of this, we pre- 
dict that it will soon create one. We are glad to learn that it has al- 
ready gained extraordinary success. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

Authorship of the Four Gospels. External Evidences. By William 
Marwin, Ex-Judge of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of Florida, and author of ‘A Treatise on the Law 
of Wreck and Salvage.’”’ pp. 142. 1886. 

Judge Marvin has written this small book not for scholars who have 
access to learned authorities, but for the people, and a most admirable 
thing has he made of it. It presents the well-established historical evi- 
dences for the genuineness and authenticity of the Gospels, from the 
quotations and testimonies of the early Christian Fathers, the witness 
of Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, &c., using the results of the lat- 
est investigations of scholars in connection with recently discovered 
manuscripts. The special excellence of the book is found in the clear 
and impressive arrangement of the recognized proofs, the calm, candid, 
judicial, straight-forward treatment of the whole matter. The atten- 
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tion of the reader is not confused by unnecessary details, but is held 
steadily to the essential points. This adapts the book to the service of 
general readers, putting them in possession of the vital and decisive 
facts in the case. The volume deserves a wide circulation. 


F. H. REVEL, CHICAGO. 
Current Discussions in Theology. By the Professors of Chicago The- 

ological Seminary, vol. 3. pp. 359. 1885. 

The student of Theological and Ecclesiastical subjects has here an 
annual handbook giving him an intelligent survey of the different fields 
of sacred learning and of the principal fruits gathered from them dur- 
ing the previous twelve months. It is the only work of the kind in 
our language and is invaluable to all who would keep abreast with the 
age in theological science, but whose time and means render it impos- 
possible to do this at first hand. 

Of course the readers must be assured of the thoroughness, ability 
and fairness of the different writers on whose reviews of current dis- 
cussions they are willing to depend for instruction, but a careful exam- 
ination of one of these Annuals produces confidence in their posses- 
sion of these requisites. Yet this tribute must be qualified. As Wange- 
mann’s recent work on the Lutheran Church created such a ferment 
among conservative theologians and called forth scores of replies in 
Germany, it would seem to have been the fair thing to have presented 
here the gist of some of these replies, instead of pointing simply to 
the confirmation which Wangemann’s “researches’’ give to the views 
on conservative Lutherans expressed in these discussions last year. 
Let us by all means have both sides, especially when ‘“‘unchristian and 
unlutheran sacramentarian exclusiveness’’ is charged by one party. 
Instead of calling this the “current discussions,’ touching ‘‘The Mod- 
ern German Church,’’ a more appropriate label would be ‘Current 
attacks on the Conservative Lutheran Party in the German Church.” 
It is extremely gratifying to find one of the editors appreciating Prof. 
Frank, of Erlangen, a leading representative of these ‘‘unchristian”’ 
Lutherans, whose first volume on Christian Ethics is reviewed at con- 
siderable length and whose treatise on Christian Certitude is admitted 
to be an epoch-making book. It is saying a great deal in praise of 
an American theologian when he can be credited with understanding, 
translating and appreciating a German scholar of the caliber of Dr. Fr. 
H. R. Frank. 

These Current Discussions will appear hereafter annually in October. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Mechanics and Faith. A Study of Spiritual Truth in Nature. By 
Charles Talbot Porter. pp. 295. 1886. 


Mr. Porter feels that, at first view, his subject may seem to most per- 
sons to express opposite extremes of thought; but this is owing, he 
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thinks, not to any variance or antagonism between mechanics and faith, 
but to our ‘conventional habits of thought’’ formed by false education. 
Instead of antagonism there is harmony. More than that: mechanical 
science aids directly in establishing the solid foundation of faith (p. 4). 
In showing this he does not accept the definition of matter as given by 
scientists. Instead of being distinct from force, it is ‘‘force itself man- 
ifested in endless diversity of adaptation to our nature and wants.” 
Mechanical science, while dealing with matter, is not itself materia! but 
spiritual, in its nature and influence. It is, therefore, opposed to ma- 
terialism and thus indirectly an aid to faith. 

He not only gives a definition of matter at variance with that of phy- 
sicists, but his definition of faith would not be accepted by the theolo- 
gian as comprehensive enough. “It is that state of trust, peace, and 
repose of the soul in God, which is not capable of being disturbed.” 
It is ‘a state or condition of the mind, rather than a form of spiritual 
activity’ (p. 271). Inthe last chapter, prayer is represented as only 
subjective in its influence, and the objects of prayer virtually limited to 
one thing. Force, Truth, Beauty, and Love are ‘the four spiritual re- 
alities, which, in their unity, interpenetrate, if indeed they do not con- 
stitute, all material forms of being.’? On this basis, and with matter 
and faith as here defined, Mr. Porter shows harmony to exist every- 
where. Whatever may be the judgment as to his views, his originality 
of thought and ingenuity of treatment must be conceded. 

The Story of the Fews. By James K. Hosmer, Professor in Washing- 


ton University, St. Louis. pp. 381. 1886. 

The Story of Chaldea, from the Earliest Times to the Rise of Assyria 
(treated as a general Introduction to the study of Ancient History). 
By Z. A. Ragozin, of Paris. pp. 381. 1886. 


These are the third and fourth volumes of ‘‘The Story of Nations” 
series in course of publication by the enterprising Putnams. They are 
intended for young readers, and the style and treatment are adapted, as 
far as possible, to that class. 

With rapid sketches Prof. Hosmer carries the reader through Jew- 
ish history to the time of Christ in less than too pages. To the Bible- 
reader this is familiar ground. It is the experience of the Jews among 
the different nations, since the second century of the Christian era, that 
occupies most of the space and will prove of special interest. 

In a more spirited style Ragozin relates the story of Chaldea, to 
which fresh interest is given by the excavations at Nineveh by Layard 
and others. All the light that the most recent discoveries give is used 
here, and the result is a book of most fascinating interest. Both these 
volumes are profusely illustrated and attractively bound. 
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TICKNOR & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
The Life and Genius of Gathe. Lectures at the Concord School of 

Philosophy. Edited by F. B. Sanborn. pp. 454. 1886. 

These lectures were delivered in the Summer of 1885, at the seventh 
session of the Concord School of Philosophy. Of the nineteen then 
delivered thirteen are published in this volume. The subjects in their 
order are, ‘“Goethe’s Youth ;”’ **Goethe’s Self-Culture ;”’ ‘“Goethe’s Tit- 
anism ;”’ ‘‘Geethe and Schiller ;’’ *“Geethe’s Mirchen;’’ ‘‘Goethe’s Re- 
lation to English Literature ;’’ ‘“‘Geethe as a Playwright ;’’ ‘*‘Das Ewig- 
Weibliche ;’’ “‘The Elective Affinities ;’’ ‘Child Life as Portrayed by 
Geethe ;”’ ‘‘History of the Faust Poem ;”’ *“*‘Geethe’s Women ;”” **Geethe’s 
Faust.”’ 

All these lectures are highly laudatory of the great German poet— 
none more so than that of Dr. Bartol, in his comparison of Goethe and 
Schiller. Even his gross immoralities, instead of being frankly ac- 
knowledged as blots on his character, are excused, explained away, or 
glossed over. We are not surprised at the laudations of Geethe’s gen- 
ius, for he is the acknowledged prince of German poets, but his moral 
lapses should not escape condemnation. The admirers of this highly 
gifted and accomplished man will be delighted with these lectures. 
Among the most interesting are Mrs. Sherman’s ‘Child Life as Por- 
trayed by Geethe,’’ and Mrs. Howe’s ‘“Goethe’s Women.”’ Not the least 
valuable features of the book are the copious index and the bibliography 
of Geethe’s works and works on Geethe. ‘Two portraits are given, one 
of Geethe in youth and the other of Geethe in age, from Rauch’s bust. 


Every-Day Religion. By James Freeman Clarke, author of *‘Self- 

Culture,’’ etc. pp. 464. 1886. 

This book is well named. It is full of practical moral lessons for 
every-day life. The papers it contains are not sermons, though some 
of them begin with Scripture texts, but addresses on religious duty in 
many of its practical aspects. Their influence cannot be otherwise 
than healthful and helpful to a high grade of moral life. There is not 
much said in favor of church life, creeds, religious worship, or ortho- 
doxy, for the author is a shining light in a school of thinkers not in 
sympathy with such things, but he is always reverent and often speaks 
like an ardent believer in the divine-human Saviour. He _ preaches 
morality, but it is a morality pervaded by such a Christlike spirit that 
it is akin to genuine religious life. The papers are moral essays but 
moral essays of such a high type that much of what he says could come 
with the greatest propriety from the most orthodox Christian pulpit. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
The Complete Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by Alvah 
Hovey, D. D., LL. D. Commentary on John. pp. 423. 
Such a commentary as this should meet with a welcome at any time, 
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but especially now, when so many in the Church of Christ are studying 

the Gospel of the Beloved Disciple. The international Sunday-school 

lessons, from April 1 to Nov. 21st, are taken from it. 

The comments are clear, scholarly, and vet withal very practical. 
They are proportionate in length too, to the difficulty of the different 
passages. What requires little explanation is treated briefly, but what 
is obscure or disputed is given all the fulness of treatment that the sub- 
ject demands. This is noticeable throughout the commentary, but we 
were specially struck with it in examining the sixth and sixteenth 
chapters. Everywhere, however, the notes are discriminating, sugges- 
tive, and full enough. 

The introduction 1s a paper of special merit. Here in about fifty 
solid pages we have a lucid and learned discussion of (1) the authorship 
of the Gospel according to John; (2) its trustworthiness as a historical 
record, especially as a record of the discourses of Jesus; (3) the time 
and place of its composition: and (4) the occasion, object, and plan of 
it. This introduction alone is worth more than the price of the whole 
work. 

COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, CHICA‘). 

The Morals of Christ. A Comparison with Contemporaneous Systems. 
By Austin Bierbower, author of ‘Principles of a System of Philoso- 
phy.’ ete. pp. 200. Paper cover. 

The contemporaneous systems of morals, with which Mr. Bierbower 
compares that taught by Christ, are the Mosaic, the Pharisaic, and the 
Greco-Roman. That of Christ is shown to be so superior to each one 
and all of the others that the comparison grows into a contrast. If 
there is any criticism we would offer, it is that some of the author’s in- 
ferences are rather extreme. We were impressed with this on p. 86 as 
to forms in worship, and on p. 140 as to ‘something of socialistic in- 
stinct’? in Christ. The work deserves a better cover. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


Select Notes. A Commentary on the International Lessons for 1886. 
By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D. D., and M. A. Peloubet. pp. 330. 


With these notes in hand the Sunday-school teacher is well provided 
for studying the international lessons. On each lesson there are 
usually introductory remarks, explanatory notes, library references, 
practical lessons, and suggestions to teachers. These are so full, and 
in general so satisfactory, that there is little else to be desired. The 
commentary also has pictorial illustrations, maps and chronological 
charts that are quite helpful. We know of nothing more convenient 
for the Sunday-school teacher. 
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PAMPHLETS. 

The Relation of Children to the Church. By Rev. M. G. Boyer. 
Read before the Northeast Conference of the Allegheny Synod, and 
published by request of Conference. Sensible, practical, scriptural. 

An Address delivered before the Northumberland County Directors’ 
Association, at Sunbury, Pa., March 5th, 1885. By Rev. W. H. Got- 
wald, M. A. Timely, readable and sensible. 

CORRECTIONS. 

1. Prof. Waffle’s excellent work on Zhe Lord's Day, in the January 
issue, was not credited, as it should have been, to the AMERICAN SuUN- 
DAY SCHOOL UNION, PHILADELPHIA. We take this first opportunity of 
making the correction. The S.S. Union published the work at great 
expense, and should have due credit. 

2. In the Prospectus of the Harper Periodicals the combination offer 
should have been omitted. See third page of cover for Prospectus as 
corrected. These periodicals— Vagazine, Weekly, Bazar and Young 
People—all of them, more than maintain their excellent rank. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will deem it a special favor if our subscribers remit their dues as 
promptly as possible. Statements of indebtedness have recently been 
sent. Let them be met by an early response. 








